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In this issue... 


Grain Storage 


The first matter to be undertaken if the 

long-standing grain storage problem is to be 

ae brought closer to solution is one of bringing the 
whole situation itself into the proper perspective. 


A Prediction 


The trend toward fewer and larger macaroni 
XY manufacturing plants is expected to continue, 


with mergers likely and the small marginal pro- 
ducer continuing to decline in numbers. 


Freight Rates 


A background article on the manner in which 

Chicago is continuing to fight for its position as 

> an inland port against what its supporters consider 
restrictive freight rate barriers. 
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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 


down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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GRAIN FACILITY—Bids for con- 
struction of a 3.3 million bushel 
grain facility at the Port of Toledo 
will be opened by the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority on March 
28, a $4.8 million installation 
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TERMINAL PLANS—F. H. Peavey 
& Co. has announced plans to con- 
struct a grain terminal elevator fa- 
cility at Duluth which will rank 
among the most modern in the 
world. Expectations are that the 
facility will reduce vessel loading 
time up to 50% 
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FLOUR MARKETS—A flurry of busi- 
ness late in the period gave the soft 
wheat flour trade in the Chicago 
area its first real experience of buy- 
er interest in some months. Sales of 
springs and hard winter wheat flours 
continued at a slow pace 
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CHICAGO'S PORT—A background 
article on efforts by officials of the 
Chicago Board of Trade to defend 
Chicago's position as an inland 
port, and to encourage freight rate 
structures which they feel necessary 
to compete with other ports and 
marketing centers 
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GRAIN STORAGE—The address of 
Roy F. Hendrickson, executive sec- 
retary of the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives, before the 
annual meeting of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of lowa. 
To resolve the issue of satisfactory 
grain storage, the problem first 
must be brought into proper cur- 
rent and historical perspective 
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A PREDICTION—A look into the 
future gives rise to the prediction 
that there will be fewer varieties 
of macaroni sold in grocery stores, 
but there will be diversification by 
manufacturers into the production 
of other convenience foods; a re- 
port before the North Dakota Dur- 
um Show 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


Ed‘torials 

Capital Comment 
Fiour Market 
Wheat Market 


Convention Calendar 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
* 


Current Flour Production 


Stock Market 














January Flour Output of 20,896,424 cwt. 


Below Previous Pericds; Daily Average 
Production Shows Significant Increase 





NEW ABA MOVIE 
BEING DISTRIBUTED 


* 


CHICAGO — The new motion pic- 
ture “The Color of Health” is now 
in the hands of a selected list of edu- 
cators in most states, reports the 
Bakers of America Program of the 
American Bakers Assn. These pri- 
marily are key people in state physi- 
cal education departments. They will 
be placing the films in schools in each 
area. In addition, orders for show- 
ings on a loan basis are arriving 
steadily from school principals in a 
few states where mailings have been 
made. The supply of prints has not 
been delivered in full and additional 
distribution will be made when all 
copies are on hand. Prints may be 
purchased by ABA members at $61 
a copy. A number of members have 


bought prints for local circulation. 





PL 480 Agreements 
Made with Poland, 
UAR, China, Peru 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issuance of authorizations and 
signing of agreements with Poland 
and the United Arab Republic for 
the purchase of wheat and with Na- 
tionalist China for the purchase of 
wheat and flour. The total wheat and 
lour involved aggregates approxi- 
mately $52 million. On Feb, 15 addi- 
tional announcement was made that 
USDA had approved a_ three-year 
procurement financing program of 
wheat for Peru. 

The bulk of the business involves 
signing of an agreement between the 
U.S. and Poland which provides for 
financing the sale of $41.5 million 
worth (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) or about 22 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat for Polish cur- 
rency. The program was negotiated 
under Title I of Public Law 480. 
Programming of the wheat for Po- 
land results from a drouth situation 
in that country. To help relieve the 
situation, USDA announced issuance 
of two purchase authorizations per- 
mitting prompt delivery of some of 
the wheat. 

Authorization No. 41-31 to Poland 
provides for the purchase of $4,396,- 
000 worth of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 
or better, in bulk or about 75.000 
metric tons. Only the following wheat 
will be eligible for financing: (1) Soft 

(Turn to PL 480, page 32) 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


General Mills Names 


Divisional Assistant 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. R. Hum- 
phrey, who has served as personnel 
manager for the flour division of 
General Mills, Inc., since March, 1959, 
has been named divisional sales as- 
sistant to W. A. Lohman, Jr., vice 
president and director of flour sales, 
effective March 1. The appointment 
was announced by Don A. Stevens, 
vice president and flour division gen- 
eral manager. 


U.S. wheat flour preduction ‘n 
January has been estimated by The 
Northwestern Miller at 20,896,424 
ewt., somewhat below the peak 
months of 1959 because of on'y 20 
operating days, but still substan- 
tial from the over-all standpoint. 
The strongest feature for January 
was daily average output, which 
reached 1,044,821 cwt., better than 
any month of 1959 with the excep- 
tion of November when the official 
figure was 1,084,000 cwt. 


Total offtake for January of 20- 
896,424 cwt. was 733,576 cwt. (34%) 
below the official Bureau of the Cen- 
sus figure of 21,630,000 cwt. for De- 
cember of 1959 and 687,576 ecwt. 
(3.2%) below the census bureau's 
January, 1959, total output figure of 
21,584,000 cwt. However, December 
had 22 working days and January of 
1959 had 21 days. 

In addition to December and th» 
previous January, the current month 
was outstripped by October of 1959 

top per'od of the year—which had 
total production of 22412000 ewt.: 
November with 21,670,000 cwt., and 
September, 21,371,000 cwt. 

The January surge in daily on pu 
to a figure of 1,044,821 cwt., how- 
ever, carried the first reporting peri- 
od of 1960 to a position 61,000 cwt 
(6.2%) over December and 16.821 
cewt. (1.6%) above the previous Jan- 
uary. December's official daily out- 
put amounted to 983.000 ewt.; Janu- 
ary of 1959 was 1,028,000 cwt. 

Of the five major preduction areas 
reported, the relative postion of the 
Southwest, Northwest and Central 
States-Southeast for January re- 
mained unchanged from December. 
The respective area production totals 
were 6,159,891 for the Southwest, 
2.959,047 cwt. for the Northwest and 
2,520,436 cwt. for the Central States- 
Southeast. The North Pacific Coast, 
however, with January production of 
2,215,516, moved ahead of Buffalo 
where output was 2,193,564. 

With the total daily output figures 
for 1959 ncw recorded, the year was 
closed out at a level slightly higher 
than at the end of 1958 and consid- 
erably above the 10-year average 
(1949-58) although December fol- 
lowed the customary downward 
curve (see accompanying chart), fo!- 
lowed by indications of a sharp ro- 
surgence for January when the offi- 
cial tabulations are reported. 


PRODUCTION 
JANUARY, 1960 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 76.8% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


928,946 
2,030,101 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


2,959,047 
1,096,517 
5,063,374 


6,159,891 
2,193,564 
2,520,436 
2,215,516 


SOUTHWEST 


BUFFALO 
CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


16,048,454 
Adjusted 76.8 


U.S. TOTAL 20,896,424 
DAILY AVERAGE 1,044,821 


Bureau of Census reported 21,630,000 cwt. 
(983,000 cwt. daily) for December, 1959 

Bureau of Census reported 21,584,000 cwt. 
(1,028,000 cwt. daily) for January, 1959. 


21.63 Million Cwt. 
Flour Produced 


in December 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in December was 21,630,000 
ewt., averaging 983,000 cwt. a work- 
ing day, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. This compared 
with an average output a working 
day of 1,084,000 cwt. in November 
and 958,000 cwt. for December of 
1958. 

Wheat flour mills in December op- 
erated at 88.4% of capacity compared 
with 97.5% in November and 87% in 
December of the previous year. 

Flour mills in December ground 
49,527,000 bu. wheat compared with 
49,505,000 bu. in November. Wheat 
offal output was 413,207 tons. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 cwt. or more and the 
balance estimated. The _ estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 








U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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The Truth About the Farmer’s Gross Dollar Income 


O MATTER HOW CONCILIATORY the 
President’s farm message to Congress may 
appear on the surface, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, still asserts that the only alterna- 
tive to his no-controls, lower-support program he 
would consider “constructive” would be a bill that 


@ DOES provide for a tightening of present 
production and marketing controls to 
make them “really control.” 

@ DOES end the present statutory exemp- 
tion under which any farmer can grow 
and market up to 15 acres of wheat with- 
out restriction. 

@ DOES NOT provide for an increase in 
support prices. 


While the country cries out for a decrease in 
the cost of living, the one man who is trying to 
bring about a decrease is sullied right, left and 
center by the Democrats. The program offered by 
Mr. Benson, though not above criticism, is based 
on sound economic principles, yet Democratic 
politicians are stumping the country calling Mr. 
Benson's opposition to any increase in wheat sup- 
ports ‘totally unrealistic 18th century economics.”’ 
In their provocative and politically motivated 
shoutings, they are succeeding in embittering the 
farmer and blinding him to the economic truth of 
his position. 

While the Democrats bewail falling farm prices 
and attempt to make everybody sorry for the 
“poor” farmer, they fail to mention that the value 
of production per acre has increased fantastically 
in the past 20 years for the various legislative 
basic commodities. 

Take wheat as an example. In 1938, with a 
harvested acreage of 69.1 million, the yield per 
acre was 13.3 bu. The season average price re- 


A Salute to Advertisers and 


SCION OF THE MANAGEMENT group 

which has guided the policies of The North- 
western Miller for lo! these many years often 
cautions his minions thusly: “Don’t get yourself 
caught in the middle.” A wise caution indeed for 
the staff of a businesspaper whose duty it is to 
record the cut and thrust of the market place and 
the battle of the politicians whose tentacles en- 
velop the business affairs of the nation. 

Yet the very nature of our scion’s official duties 
within the hierarchy of the company, when he is 
not engaged in spinning cautionary tales, results 
in him constantly enjoining his staff to get them- 
selves in the middle—between the man who has 
something to sell and the man who has something 
to buy. 

This seeming paradox is explainable. His main 
mission in life is to direct the sales of advertising 
and, as an advertising medium, The Northwestern 
Miller constantly and willingly gets itself in the 
middle. 

A businesspaper could not exist without its 
advertising patrons, without the men and women 
whose job it is to write and design advertisements 
and to buy advertising space. Nor without the 
men whose job it is to sell advertising space. 

So, in common with the rest of the country 
during the period Feb. 14-20 we salute advertising 
people, for this is the week dedicated to their 


ceived by farmers, including an allowance for un- 
redeemed loans and purchase agreement deliveries 
valued at the average rate, was 56¢ bu. The value 
of production per acre was $7.47 and the average 
value of farm land was $23.02 per acre. 

Twenty years later, the harvested acreage has 
dropped to a little over 53 million, but the yield 
per acre has jumped to more than 20 bu.—it was 
actually 27.3 in 1958 but that was unusual—and 
the average price received by farmers in that 
year was $1.72. The value of production per acre 
was $46.90 and the average value of farm land per 
acre was $77.13. Today that last figure is top- 
ping $80. 

These figures are a tribute to the productivity 
of the farms and the increased efficiency of farm- 
ers. They have taken advantage of all the tools 
science has given them in the past two decades. 

But the canard of the “poor’’ farmer can be 
killed when the tremendous increase in the gross 
dollar income per acre is reviewed. The farmer’s 
gross return on his investment has increased fan- 
tastically in many cases. 

The picture is the same for other basic com- 
modities. Many people are unaware of this finan- 
cial picture. Ignorance is widespread and it even 
extends to the normally astute Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. The Feb. 8 issue of Time maga- 
zine quotes him as saying that a key 1960 issue 
is the overhaul of the “obsolete farm programs 
under which the prices farmers receive continue 
to go down.” 

Mr. Nixon does not appear to grasp the point 
that the main objective of this country’s economy 
is to bring costs and prices down so that the 
standard of living of all will be improved. And 
this is the salient fact which motivates Mr. Ben- 
son’s economic thinking and for which he deserves 
the country’s commendation. 


Advertising Men and Women 


efforts. And their copy theme is: 
helps you enjoy the good life.” 


“Advertising 


Advertising folks provide the lubricant which 
makes the wheels of industry turn and business- 
papers are the containers they use. 

Businesspapers play a major part in making 
the “good life” possible. Many times, through their 
advertising columns, they have been the means 
of promoting new products, new methods, new 
production techniques and new ideas. Advertising 
people help build new markets and find new cus- 
tomers. They make the unknown known. Their 
work is creative in every sense of the word; their 
artistic achievements can rank with the masters; 
no longer is there any need for artists to starve 
in the proverbial garrets for advertising provides 
an outlet for their genius. 

The businessman who uses advertising men 
and advertising itself as an effective means of 
communication, bringing seller and buyer to- 
gether, is most likely to achieve the ‘good life” 
for himself, his family and his associates who 
depend upon him for the means to buy advertised 
products themselves. 

Advertising has played, and will continue to 
play, a vital part in the development of the econ- 
omy. And the “good life’ means more and better 
business. 
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Railroads Appoint 
Director of Rust 
Prevention Group 


MINNEAPOLIS Railroads serv- 
ing the Upper Midwest have appoint- 
ed Robert S. Macfarlane as their rep- 
resentative on the board of directors 
of the Rust Prevention Assn., Don. A. 
Stevens, the association’s board chair- 
man, has announced. 

Mr. Macfarlane is president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. which 
serves grain growing regions of the 
Upper Midwest. Rust attacks in this 
region reduced railroad freight traf- 
fic by at least 200,000 cars in the 
early 1950’s when more than 300 mil- 
lion bushels of cereal grains were de- 
stroyed by rust, Mr. Stevens said. 

The association, organized in 1922 
by representatives of industry, now 
promotes and fosters research on all 
northern grown crops. It is financed 
by industries which handle and proc- 
ess agricultural crops, businesses 
which supply the farm market with 
goods and services, and individual 
farmers. 

Currently 6,000 wheat, oat and bar- 
ley breeding lines from Upper Mid- 
west and Canadian experiment sta- 
tions are being increased in Mexico 
by the association to speed develop- 
ment of improved cereal varieties. 

Nearly 10,000,000 acres were seed- 
ed to one wheat variety, Selkirk, in 
the Upper Midwest and Canada in 
1959. Several new high quality 
wheats with different types of rust 
resistance are needed, Mr. Stevens 
added. 

The members of the board in- 
clude: Don A. Stevens, General Mills, 
Inc., chairman; Totten P. Heffelfin- 
ger, F. H. Peavey & Co., vice chair- 
man; Clarke Bassett, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, treasurer; C. 
R. Carlson, Jr., Deere & Co.; Thom- 
as C. Croll, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn.; Maurice L. Ryan, 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn.; J. A. Bolton, Atwood-Larson 
Co., and William McG. Rait, Pioneer 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. Donald 
G. Fletcher is executive secretary 
and Eugene B. Hayden is associate 
secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB’s First 1960 
Seminar to Highlight 


Production Techniques 


CHICAGO—Latest technical infor- 
mation and persistent problems in 
management will be discussed during 
the Production Management Seminar 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
Feb. 21-March 4. Subjects to be ex- 
plored and analyzed range from 
freezing and continuous processes to 
labor relations and communications. 

The two-week seminar is designed 
especially to meet problems of the 
production manager and superinten- 
dent. Limited enrollment allows max- 
imum participation and exchange of 
ideas among students. The program 
is taught by members of the AIB 
staff, supplemented by industry and 
university discussion leaders and lec- 
turers. 

Other scheduled topics include 
work simplification, nutrition, pack- 
aging and personnel evaluation and 
motivation. The new food additive 
regulations also will be reviewed. 

Applications for this seminar are 
still being accepted. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, American Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Toledo Port to Open Bids March 28 
On New $4.8 Million Grain Facility 





NEVADA BILL ASKS 
ADDITIVE BAN 


‘* 

CARSON CITY, NEV.—A bill to 
ban certain compounds as food addi- 
tives and dyes was introduced in the 
Nevada legislature by George Har- 
mon, assemblyman of Clark. The 
measure would add to a list of adul- 
terated foods as defined by Nevada 
law those containing polyoxyelylene 
stearate, yellow dyes which are de- 
rivatives or compounds of beta 
naphylamine and animals fed any 
forms of estrogens. Mr. Harmon said 
that officials of the U.S. Public Health 
Service have published findings show- 
ing that the first chemical, used in 
breads and rolls to retain freshness, 
has caused cancer in the bladders of 
mice. He said the second has been 
banned for use in butter, margarine 
or baked foods, but still is used in 
some lipstick. 





550 Airslide Cars 
To Be Delivered 


CHICAGO—The General American 
Transportation Corp. has informed 
the Millers National Federation that 
550 new airslide cars will be deliv- 
ered during late May, June and July 
of this year. 

Outright purchase 
$12,865 each for 50-ton trucks and 
$13,260 each for 70-ton trucks in 
quantities of less than 50. 

As most millers know, MNF points 
out, 50-ton trucks lease for $175 per 
month and 70-ton trucks lease for 
$182.50 per month. This new produc- 
tion should bring the total number of 
airslide cars available to about 4,100. 

It should be noted, however, that 
these airslide cars are being used by 
several industries, notably sugar and 
starch, and are not available exclu- 
sively for transporting flour. 


prices will be 


TOLEDO—Bids for the construc- 
tion of a 3.3 million bushel grain 
facility at the Port of Toledo will 
be opened by the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority on March 
28. 


A new grain elevator, to be built 
for the Continental Grain Co., will 
utilize 7.3 acres of a 14-acre Port Au- 
thority site on the Maumee River. 
Cost of the project is estimated at 
$4.8 million, with the installation to 
be financed through issuance of reve- 
nue bonds. 

Advertisement for bids on the proj- 
ect followed the signing of a 40-year 
lease between the port agency 
Continental. Plans provide for the 
construction of a headhouse and 42 
reinforced concrete bins approximate- 
ly 30 ft. in diameter and 130 ft. in 
height, six of which will be equipped 
with high speed loading and unload- 
ing facilities. 

Specifications also call for 148,000 
cu. yd. of dredging, 161,000 cu. yd. 
of fill, 110,000 lineal feet of founda- 
tion piling, 1,250 lineal feet of steel 
sheet pile bulkhead, rail and truck 
access facilities and utilities. 

The project must be completed 
within 18 months, according to pro- 
visions in the contract. Plans and 
specifications may be obtained at the 
offices of the Toledo-Lucas County 
Port Authority, 241 Superior St., To- 
ledo 4, Ohio, for a nominal fee. 


eee 
Toledo Port Selects 
New General Manager 


To Take Over April 1 


TOLEDO—Louis C. Purdey, New- 
port News, Va., has been elected gen- 
eral manager of the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority. Mr. Purdey 
is now serving as executive director 


and 





THE LIST OF REQUIREMENTS—Studying the list of equipment to equip 
K-State’s new mill are, left to right, seated, Alfons Ittensohn, Buhler Mill 
Engineering Co., Fritz Schiess, Buhler, and Dan Strachan, Simon-Carter Co. 
Standing, from left, Christopher Jennings, Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
who was on his way to England after spending 16 months in the Philippines, 
Japan and Australia, Don Deane, Simon-Carter, C. Rudolph Moor, Buhler, 


and O. J. Zimmerman, SMICO. The group met during the recent meeting of 


District 4, Association of Operative Millers, held at the Hotel Radisson in 


Minneapolis. 


of both the Peninsula Port and In- 
dustrial Authority and the Peninsula 
Industrial Committee at Newport 
News. He takes over his new duties 
in Toledo April 1 

E. O. Jewell, the present and first 
general manager of the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority, announced his 
resignation and retirement last No- 
vember. Mr. Jewell will continue to 
serve until Mr. Purdey’s arrival and 
has been named a special consultant 
to the Port Authority for future as- 
signment. 

Members of the board of the Port 
Authority announced that, with the 
employment of Mr. Purdey, whose 
background and experience include 
supervision of port operation, and the 
development of port-oriented indus- 
tries and business, they plan to broad- 
en the field of the authority’s work 
here. 

Previous Position 

Mr. Purdey served as general man- 
ager of the Industrial Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Augusta, 
Ga., which work included the Savan- 
nah River development planning for 
the river channel and dam construc- 
tion. His work resulted in the Clark 
Hill Dam and location of the Savan- 
nah River plant of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. 

Prior to his present assignment at 
Newport News, Mr. Purdey served 
as deputy director of commerce for 
the City of Philadelphia where he 
had complete charge of port facili- 
ties comprising 24 city-owned piers. 

While serving as general manager 
of the Brunswick, Ga., Port Au- 
thority, Mr. Purdey supervised the 
purchase and rehabilitation of the J. 
A. Jones Shipyard there. He became 
a charter member of the Georgia 
Ports Development Assn. which re- 
sulted in the Georgia State Port Au- 
thority Program. 

During World War II he was with 
the U.S. Army Ordnance as assist- 
ant chief inspector of the Philadel- 
phia Ordnance District covering Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina. He 
was later general manager of the In- 
dustrial Division of the Winston-Sa- 
lem, North Carolina Chamber of 
Commerce, where he set up a com- 
plete industrial relations program. 


Toledo Grain Receipts 


Down, Shipments Up 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
in the Toledo market were down in 
January from both the_ previous 
month and January 1959, while ship- 
ments were up over both periods, A. 
E. Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, reported. 

Receipts totaled 5,194335 bu., in- 
cluding 1,105,762 bu. by truck, while 
in the preceding month there were 
6,128,875 bu., including 1,292 075 bu. 
by truck, and in January a year ago 
they were 5.213,153 bu. of which 
949,853 bu. were by truck. 

Shipments last month totaled 4- 
375,400 bu., compared with 4,357 880 
bu. in the previous month and 3,- 
751,400 bu. in January last year. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFEe—— 

FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

DONNYBROOK, N.D. Fire de- 
stroyed a large wood frame elevator, 
two adjacent grain bins and an esti- 
mated 40000 bu. grain belonging to 
the Donnybrook Grain Co. here re- 
cently. Damages were estimated at 
$75,000. 


Grain receipts 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Improvements 
in loading operations and dockage 
which will provide a grain terminal 
elevator facility at the Duluth port 
among the best in the world for 
speed and flexibility in loading ves- 
sels of all types have been an- 
nounced by F. H. Peavey & Co. 


An extension 
ft. in length and 114 ft. high above 
the water, will be installed at the 
six-million-bushel Peavey elevator to 
provide .a 700 ft. loading berth. It 
will be capable of loading the longest 
vessel able to navigate the seaway 
without the ship having to move dur- 
ing the entire loading operation 

The new extension gallery will be 
supported on three fabricated steel 
towers and with present equipment 
will make a total of six high load- 
ing spouts and two lower spouts 
available. When completed, loading 
capacity will increase to 75,000 to 
100,000 bu. an hour depending on the 
type of grain being loaded. 


loading gallery, 225 


Loading Time Reduced 
Charles B vice 
and general manager of the F. H 
Peavey & Co. terminal facilities at 
Duluth-Superior, said loading time of 
vessels will be much 
as 50% and as four dif- 
ferent kinds of grain can be loaded 
at one time—doubling the elevator’s 
efficiency in loading ocean vessels 


Green, president 


reduced by as 
many as 


In another major step, looking to 
the future, interlocking sheet piiing 
will be driven along 776 ft. of the 
Peavey dock. The piling will be 50 
ft. long to allow dredging to a 30 
ft. depth. The new piling will 
vide a dock facility which can serv- 
ice the largest vessels able to navi- 
gate the seaway now or in the fore- 
seeable future 
will be accomplished in 
1961 to accommodate the 27 ft. Great 
Lakes Connecting Channel, which is 
scheduled to be completed by the 
opening of navigation in 1962. 

Mr. Green said the improvements 
to be made at the port reflect the 


pro- 


Dredging 
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Improvements in Duluth Loading 
Operations Announced by Peavey 


determination of F. H. Peavey & Co 
to stay a step ahead of St 
Seaway development. 
“Our company announced in Du- 
luth at the time the seaway was 
opened that we would make every ef- 
fort to provide the most 
facilities known in order to 
modate anything the seaway could 
bring to the Twin Ports. The equip- 
ment we are now going to install and 
the work underway at the dock is 
evidence of the company’s promise.” 


Lawrence 


efficient 
accom- 


Previous Improvement 

One of the major shippers from 
the Duluth-Superior ports, F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co. has made a number of 
improvements to its facilities in re- 
cent years. ‘The Peavey elevator was 
equipped with an automatic railroad 
car dumper in 1958 and an automatic 
truck dumper in 1959. 

The elevator itself has attached to 
it 30 huge poured concrete 
tanks—the first of their kind ever 
constructed in North America, the 
company said. A second annex has 84 
concrete storage tanks. 

In addition to the work at the 
Peavey elevator, F. H. Peavey & Co 
will install two additional high spouts 
at the Globe elevator in Superior, 
giving this elevator a total of six 
high spouts where vessels can 
be loaded without the necessity of 
shifting. An additional high spout 
will be installed at the Occident ele- 
vator to improve the loading capacity 
at that installation in Superior. An 
automatic railroad car dumper was 
installed at the Occident terminal in 
1958 

The extension gallery at the Pea- 
vey elevator and the additional spouts 
at the Globe and Occident elevators 
are scheduled for completion July 1 
of this year in time for the peak 
of seaway traffic. Bids are now being 
considered for this work 

The Zenith Dredge Co. of 
has been awarded the contract for 
the installation of the sheet piling 
at the Peavey dock and work is un- 
der way. 


storage 


} 
aliso 


Duluth 





GMI CONTEST WINNER—Robert P. Speaker, left, receives a $1,500 Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., stock certificate from Willard H. Meinecke, Buffalo plant 
manager, for winning first place in the GMI company-wide second-quarter 
Savings for Progress contest. The campaign is designed to give GMI employes 
a chance to suggest new and more efficient ways to do their jobs. For his 
winning suggestion Mr. Speaker was offered a “compact” automobile or 47 


Shares of GMI stock. He 


chose the 


latter. 


In addition to the award, Mr. 


Speaker qualified for the grand prize drawing in June which features a trip 
to Hawaii for two. Lyle C. Mertz, superintendent of the mill, looks on during 


presentation of the award. 


February 16, 1960 


WINNER’S SHARE—4J. Ross Myers, second from right, president of J. Ross 
Myers and Son, Inc., Baltimore, accepts a check for $1,250 after his company 
won the top prize in the Pillsbury Co.’s $10,000 bakery mix jobber sweep 
stakes. Ken Kooker, Pillsbury’s Philadelphia district manager, presented the 
award, Charles M. Cavey, who won $400 as Myers’ top individual salesman 


during the contest, stands next to Mr. Kooker. 


William Stepp, Pillsbury 


salesman who serves the Myers account, is shown at right. 


Pillsbury Sweepstakes Winners Named 


MINNEAPOLIS J. Ross Myers 
and Son, Inc., Baltimore, distributors 
of mixes and flours for the baking 
industry, exceeded its quota by 341% 
to win first prize of $1,250 in Pills- 
bury’s nationwide $10,000 jobber 
sweepstakes. Approximately 250 job- 
bers competed in the contest, which 
was split into three divisions to equal- 
ize competition among large and 
small houses. In addition, $1,325 in 
cash prizes were awarded to sales- 
men for the best individual showing 
among the winning distributors. Top 
prize of $400 went to Charles M 
Cavey of J. Ross Myers. 

The Myers company won out in 
the top bracket over Steel City Mill- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Steel City 
beat its quota by 250% to win $750, 


nosing out H. Rohtstein Co., Charles- 
town, Mass., by less than two per- 
centage points. H. Rohtstein’s third 
prize was a color television set. 

Phil Olender & Co. of Detroit, 
placed first in the second classifica- 
tion, winning $750. Doyen Flour and 
Feed Co. of Marshalltown, Iowa, was 
awarded second prize, a color tele- 
vision set, while King-Richter Co. of 
San Antonio, Texas, copped the $250 
third place. 

Mattrelich & Roman of Reno, Nev., 
led the field in the third group, fol- 
lowed by Wilson’s General Foods of 
Sacramento, Cal., and Rodacker 
Foods cf Chicago. Top award in this 
category was $250. Second prize was 
a console TV set, and third vlace 
earned a portable TV. 





Successor Named 


R. R. Brotherton 


Plans Retirement 





From Bay State 


WINONA, 
tion of Robert R. 
president of Bay 


MINN The 
Brotherton as vice 
State Milling Co 
has been anncunced by Bernard J. 
Rothwell, II, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Rothwell also announced 
the appointment of Alden A. Ackels, 
formerly division managing superin- 
tendent (Sperry Division) of Genera! 
Mills, Inc., to succeed Mr. Brother- 
ton in the control and supervision of 
the company’s prceduction. 

Mr. Brotherton’s resignation will 
become effective April 1. At that 
time he will go into semi-retirement, 
being retained by the company on a 
consulting basis. Mr. Brotherton has 
been associated with Bay State since 
1936. 

Mr. Brotherton was elected vce 
president in charge of production for 
Bay State in 1953. He formerly was 
production manager of the company. 
He served as district chairman of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
was president of AOM dur.ng 1946 
and 1947. 

Mr. Ackels, 44, has been with GMI 
the past 22 years and will move his 


res gna- 


family from their 
game, Cal., to Winona 
15. Mr. Ackels 


Burlin- 
about March 
and his wife have 
two children. Their son, Dale, is 
a college student and their daugh- 
ter, Nancy, will be a high school 
freshman next fall. 

Mr. Ackels’ educational background 
includes attendance at Kansas City 
Junior College, Kansas State Univer- 
sity and Stanford University. 


home in 


R. R. Brotherton 
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Lil} 


MTT 
Window Dressing 


White House announcement of the 
impending appointment of a commit- 
tee of government scientists to ex- 
amine farm groups’ complaints over 
the actions of Arthur S. Flemming, 
secretary of health, education and 
welfare, in the field of enforcement 
of the food and drug law may be de- 
scribed as litthe more than window 
dressing. 





In political circles, the most ap- 
propriate mortician is generally a 
committee which can be depended 
upon to bury the body without trace 
or so complicate its coroner-like ac- 
tivities to the point where no 
even knows that there has 
corpse. 

The White House statement follow- 
ing the protests of the 14-group farm 
producer organizations consists in 
the announcement that a super-com- 
mittee of scientists composed of gov- 
ernment scientists will examine the 
validity of the farm group complaints, 
but at the same time the White 
House said that this does not mean 
that the committee investigation can 
in any way hold up FDA responsi- 
bilities in enforcing the law under 
which it operates. 

Both sides may 
gained a victory. 


one 
been a 


seem to have 

The politically potent farm groups 
have gained formal recognition of 
their complaint against the highly 
publicized activities of Sec. Flem- 
ming, but at the same time they will 
be under the scrutiny of government 
scientists in the field of food addi- 
tives, which is known to back the 
most restrictive restraints on the use 
of carcinogens in food or animal feed. 
These scientists, particularly those at 
the National Institutes of Health here, 
are known to be adamantly opposed 
to any use of a carcinogen in 
or feeds. 

Sec. Flemming appears to have 
gained a preliminary victory in the 
appointment of this committee since 
it in no way checks his drive to ad- 
minister the FDA act vigorously. 


Wheat Legislation 


There is less than a 50-50 chance 
that wheat legislation will be enact- 
ed by Congress at this session. One 
top ranking observer of the farm 
problem within Congress cited the 
President’s farm message as “sweet,” 
indicating that as it offered with one 
hand, it would take away with the 
other. 

Congressional 
mixed with few favorable reactions 
except from eager GOP partisans 
running for reelection this fall in the 
Senate who found shreds of hope in 
what has been dubbed a “concilia- 
tory” attitude within the message it- 
self. 

The immediate House reaction was 
a wheat bill introduced by Congress- 
man Robert Poage of Texas, who 
would propose a “Brannan-type” pro- 
duction payment measure which im- 
mediately violates one of the “con- 
structive” features of legislation which 
the President specifically rejected in 
the farm message. 

This week Secretary Benson goes 
before the Senate Agriculture Com- 


food 


response has been 
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ital Comment 


By John Cipperly 


mittee to spell out his ideas of the 
general provisions of the President's 
message. It is not believed that he 
will deviate one inch from his previ- 
ous recommendations of removal cf 
wheat acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas and lower levels of 
support based on immediate nearby 
average market prices and a substan- 
tial increase in the conservation re- 
serve program, possibly using USDA 
surplus crops in payment for retire- 
ment of acreage from prcduction. 

This session is probably the last 
appearance of Mr. Benson as the cab- 
inet farm officer no matter which 
party gains the White House. It has 
been emphatically stated by USDA 
officials that Mr. Benson and the in- 
dicated Republican Party presiden- 
tial candidate, Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, are more than arm’s 
length apart on the farm program. 
In fact, the Senate Republican farm 
leader, Vermonter George Aiken, is 
reported to have said that he be- 
lieved that Vice President Nixon 
would be more liberal with the farm- 
er than Mr. Benson. 

It erupts from many quarters that 
while Mr. Nixon might not change 
too quickly or too abruptly with the 
Benson program, mild Benson critics 
have said repeatedly that he has been 
trying to go too far, too fast. 

There is an urge here at this time 
to start writing the obituary of Sec. 
Benson as a cabinet officer, possibly 
immediately after the GOP conven- 
tion this summer. 

One caution intervenes at this time 

although it does not still that urge 

that caution is in the GOP Na- 
tional Committee Percy report in re- 
gard to the agriculture aspects of 
the economy which has been given 
the approval of the national commit- 
tee prior to its issuance. This Percy 
report sets forth in detail almost pre- 
cisely the “constructive guide-lines” 
of the White House farm message. 

So it might be safely concluded 
that the more than arm’s length dis- 
tance between the Secretary of Ac- 
riculture and the Vice President will 
remain thus—but after the mid-sum- 
mer convention selection, there is no 
good reason to believe that as a presi- 
dential candidate, Richard Nixon, will 
adhere to the Benson program by 
chapter and verse. 

In fact, there is every reason to 
believe that politicians will act as 
politicians during this coming elec- 
tion, and they will attempt to per- 
suade voting groups such as the 
farmers by offers of government gen- 
erosity which is paid from the public 
purse rather than by party-faithful 
contributions through higher price at- 
tractions in the market place or in 
government loan programs. It has 
been done before and there is no rea- 
son to think that there will not be 
a repeat performance. 

It seems obvious now that the GOP 
will hold fast to Sec. Benson at least 
through his finale appearance before 
Congress. There is reason to believe 
that even within his own organiza- 
tion there is a rushing for position 
behind the Nixon potential take-over. 
However, it is improbable that Mr. 
Nixon will disclose his hand at this 
time. 


MILLER 


Bemis Announces Top Level Changes; 


C. W. Akin Executive Vice President 


F. G. Bemis, Jr. Cc. 
Heads Allied Operations Executive Vice President 
ST. LOUIS—C, W. Akin, Minne- 
apolis, has been elected executive 
vice president; R. V. Scott of St. 
Louis and B. L. Willmore of Bos- 
ton vice presidents, and J. T. Brax- 
tan of St. Louis assistant secre- 
tary of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. An- 
nouncement of the changes Was 
made simultaneously with the elec- 
tion of F. G. Bemis of Boston as 
Chairman of the board and Judson 
Bemis of Minneapolis as president 
and chief executive officer of the 
firm. (The Miller, Feb. 9, page 8.) 


specialty and 


plants. 


plastic packaging 

F. G. Bemis, in moving from presi- 
dent to chairman of the board, has 
completed 20 years in the former po- 
sition. He will be in the company’s 
general offices in Boston. 

Mr. Akin has been associated with 
the bag industry since 1932 when 
he joined the Jaite Co., St. Helens, 
Ore. This company’s St. Helens plant 
was purchased by Bemis in 1941, and 
Mr. Akin was appointed sales man- 
ager there in 1946. Since then, he 
has served as supervisor of paper bag 
for the entire company, as- 
sistant director of sales, and Omaha 
plant manager. In 1958, he was ap- 
pointed director of allied operations, 
with offices in Minneapolis, and was 
elected a director of the company 


Additionally, F. G. Bemis, Jr., 
manager of the company’s plant in 
East Pepperell, Mass., was appoint- 
ed as director of allied operations for 
Bemis, it was announced by Mr. Akin. 
He will be succeeded as manager at 
East Pepperell by Walter I. Rodgers, . ~ 
who has been serving as assistant i” 1959. 
to the manager. As director of allied As executive vice president, Mr. 
operations, Mr. Bemis will move to Akin will continue in the company’s 
the general offices in Boston and will Minneapolis offices. 
be responsible for the operation of Mr. Scott joined the company in 
the company’s Visinet Mill, paper (Turn to BEMIS, page 8) 


sales 


George E. Nelson K. Ss. McCord W. I. Rodgers 


BEMIS APPOINTMENTS—Among changes recently announced by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. are the appointment of George E. Nelson as production manager 
of the firm’s San Francisco bag manufacturing plant; K. Stewart McCord to 
the newly created position of inventory administrator at the Boston offices, 
and Walter I. Rodgers as manager at the East Pepperell (Mass.) plant. In 
his new position, Mr. Nelson will be placed in charge of all manufacturing, 
production and office management activities at the San Francisco plant which 
will move early this summer to new facilities in Newark, Cal. He succeeds 
Frank W. Peters, who has been named facilities engineer. Mr. McCord for- 
merly was assistant to the firm’s director of paper procurement. He will be 
succeeded in this position by Richard F. Allen, laboratory supervisor in the 
Bemis paper control laboratory in Boston. H. E. Earthal, a Bemis engineer 
in St. Louis, will transfer to the Boston paper control laboratory as supervisor. 
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Soft Wheat Flour Buying Flurry 
Brings Best Volume in Months; 
Spring and Hard Winters Lag 


LTHOUGH sales of spring and 

hard winter flours continued at 
a relative snail’s pace throughout the 
nation for the seven-day period end- 
ing Feb. 15, a flurry of business late 
in the period gave the soft wheat 
flour trade in the Chicago area its 
first real experience of buyer inter- 
est in three months. 

As predicted the previous week, 
strengthening of the wheat futures 
market coupled with the low supply 
situation sparked buying interest 
among a trade which had drifted 
along on a hand-to-mouth basis for 
an extended period. 

The bookings, mostly cookie, crack- 
er and specialty types of flour, were 
60 to 90-days supply and a number of 
good sized orders were recorded. 

Sales in the St. Louis area were 
more modest, but some bookings up 
to 60 days ahead were entered. 

A good portion of the trade is re- 
ported in need of replacements and 
trade opinion indicates that the 
strengthening tendency in the wheat 
futures should cause continued inter- 
est in soft wheat flour buying. 

Sales in the Southwest were lim- 
ited to occasional small lots. Bakers 
were reported bidding 8 to 10¢ below 
the level of recent heavy selling but 
mills were uninterested in view of 
present wheat and millfeed prices. 

This apparently leads to a complete 
stalemate on sales potential, but the 
general supply situation is good with 
most buyers booked through May, 
and active selling appears unlikely 
unless there is an abrupt change in 
cost factors 

Spring wheat mills reported con- 
tinued routine fill-in bookings but no 
round lot sales were recorded. 

Bakery flour directions followed an 
erratic pattern on a national basis 
with reports varying from “the best 
in some time” at Buffalo to “drag- 
gine” in the Southwest. 

Sales by spring wheat flour mills 
last week amounted to 41% of capac- 
ity as compared with 17% in the 
Southwest and approx mately 70% in 
the central states. 

Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 107% of capac- 
ity as compared with 109% for the 
previous week and 104% for the com- 
parable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 7.) 


Spring Flour Sales 
Continue Weak 


Spring wheat flour mills reported 
only scattered fill-in business, with 
no round lots recorded for the period. 
Directions and running time were 
only fair. 

Sales amounted to 41% of capacity 
for the week as compared with 45% 
the previous week and 48% for the 
comparable week of last year. 

The family flour pattern continued 
unchanged. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 82% of ca- 
pacity as compared with 91% the 
previous week and 103° for the com- 
parable week of last year. Production 
by mills of the interior Northwest 
was 118% of capacity as compared 
with 108% the previous week and 
100% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the Northwest was 106% of capac- 


ity compared with 102% a 
earlier and 101% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 12, 100 lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.36@5.46, short patent $5.46@5.56, 
high gluten $5.76@5.86, clears $4.90 
@5.10, whole wheat $5.36@5.46, na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20. 


week 


Buying Interest 
Lacking in Southwest 


There was a quiet tone to the flour 
market in the Southwest last week. 
Sales were limited to occasional small 
lots and mostly were to price date of 
shipment customers. Bakers had a 
few bids on the market at 8@10¢ 
below the level of recent sales, but 
there was almost no acceptance of 
these levels by millers, and trading 
was nearly at a standstill. 

Bookings of hard winter wheat 
flour last week averaged 17% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 28% in the 
previous week and 100% a year ago. 

Recent flour price levels 
low for even the boldest mill, con- 
sidering present wheat and millfeed 
prices, while bakers are not going to 
pay more for flour than custom has 
established this year, so there is a 
temporary stalemate, which probably 
will require some change in costs to 
break. Bakers have no great need of 
flour right now and nearly all of 
them can get along until the end of 
May without additional purchases, 
some longer than that. 


are too 


Family flour has been without fea- 
ture also. Shipping directions are re- 
garded as fair by mills which try to 
keep their buyers on a more or less 
current market basis. 

Clears have been fairly firm, with 
offerings light and no pressure on the 
market. On the other hand, there is 
no great buying urge either. 

Mill operations have slackened a 
little as shipping directions have 
tapered off. Prices remain nominal 
and unchanged. 


as 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











At Hutchinson new business all but 
vanished as the trade, well supplied 
through most of the spring, took 
scant notice of mild sales effort by 
mills. Inquiry was lacking from bak- 
ers, exporters and the family trade. 
Shipping directions were draggier, 
but operations continued on a 100% 
basis, due to export contracts. Prices 
were unchanged. 

Wichita mills operated at 120% of 
capacity last week. Sales were very 
light, averaging only 23%, compared 
with 25% the preceding week and 
39% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were very good. Family flour was up 
4¢, while bakery and clears were un- 
changed. 

Quotations Feb. 12, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $4.90@5, standard 95% 
patent $4.80@4.90, straight $4.75@ 
4.80; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20, with the higher 
price representing delivered prices in 
this area of nationally advertised 
brands; first clears of 11 to 14% pro- 
tein $4.85@4 90, clears of 1% ash and 
higher $3.45 @3.70. 
to MARKETS, 


(Turn 


page 





Durum Receipts Show Sharp Increase; 
Semolina Sales Pattern Unimproved 


“SY HERE was no improvement in 
the sales picture in the semolina 
market through the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 15, with buying extreme- 
ly slow and confined strictly to p.d.s. 
basis. Directions were reported fair 
and running time improved for the 
period. 

Macaroni and noodle manufactur- 
ers continue to work out the supplies 
now on the books and probably will 
draw against this backlog for the 
time being. However, buying interest 
should develop soon in the historic 
buildup to the Lenten season. The 
semolina standard price remained un- 
changed at $6.25. 

Durum receipts registered a sharp 
jump to 220 cars for the period as 
compared with 172 the previous week. 
It is also interesting to note that 
receipts ran to 70 cars Feb. 15, in- 
dicating another strong week in the 
offing. The heavy entry made buyers 
more choosey than they had been for 


some time and bids were lowered by 
buyers on all but top quality. 

Production by durum mills amount- 
ed to 116% of milling capacity for 
the week as compared with 105% the 
previous week and 134% for the com- 
parable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 12 were: 
Choice No. | amber or $2.42@2.45 
Choice No. 2 amber or 2.41@2.44 
Choice No. 3 amber or 
Medium No. | durum or , ‘ 
Medium No. 2 durum or . 2.34@2.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better - 2.32@2.39 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 206,647 116 
177,500 *187,089 105 
156,500 209,616 134 
Crop year 
production 
5,939,225 
6,034,919 


Feb. 7-14 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July 1, 1959-Feb. 14, 
July |, 1958-Feb. 15, 
*Revised. 


1960 
1959 
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Millfeed Prices Dip 
As Buying Interest 
Fails to Develop 


4 millfeed markets across the 
nation followed a somewhat er- 
ratic pattern for the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 15, but demand was weak 
and prices off from $1.50@2.50 in 
most markets. The demand for mixed 
feeds slackened in the primary pat- 
tern and, consequently, sales to for- 
mula feed manufacturers were off. 
The supply in most was not 
pressing. 

The St. Louis area reported that 
severe weather and heavy snows had 
brought an improved demand, par- 
ticularly for sacked feed, but demand 
for bulk feed continued slow. The 
supply was described as good but 
mills are not pressing for new busi- 
ness at current price levels. Im- 
proved demand was also recorded at 
Chicago and Ft. Worth. In the South- 
west, although mixed feed demand 
had slackened, cold weather was 
credited with an assist in keeping 
prices from further softening. 

The situation at Boston remained 
unchanged with poultry feed dealers 
reporting business very slow with 
continued flock liquidation a strong 
factor. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 53,021 tons of millfeed for Feb. 
7-14. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
53,280 tons in the previous week and 
49,091 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 


cases 


Minneapolis: Little business was 
recorded in the local millfeed mar- 
ket throughout the week with buyer 
interest slow and supplies more than 
adequate to meet the demand. Prices 
were higher than the previous week 
but both buyers and sellers appeared 
reluctant to push for new business. 

Prices for the seven-day period 
were up about $1 on bran and some- 
what higher on middlings, while red 
dog remained unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 15: Sacked bran 
$39.50, bulk $35; sacked middlings 
$38, bulk $34; sacked red dog $42. 

Kansas City: Slackening mixed 
feed demand gave the millfeed mar- 
ket a weak undertone in the past 
week. Bulk middlings were off $1.50 
to $1.75, while sacked feeds lost only 
25@50¢ during the period. Colder 
weather was some help to the latter 
because of greater mill door demand 
in some spots. Mill offerings were not 
pressing and production showed some 
contraction. 

Quotations Feb. 12, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $34.75@35.50, shorts 
$34.50 @35.25, sacked; bran $2950@ 
30.25, middlings $30@30.75, shorts 
$30 @30.75, bulk. 

Ft. Worth: The rather light offer- 
ings of millfeed for immediate ship- 
ment were in good demand last week. 
Quotations Feb. 12, sacked burlaps: 
Bran and gray shorts $44, about un- 
changed from previous week; bulk 
bran $40, shorts $41, middlings $41, 
delivered Texas common points; 50¢ 
higher on bulk bran, $1.50 higher on 
middlings, but $2.50 lower on bulk 
shorts, compared with previous week. 

Chicago: While activity in the mill- 
feeds showed a little improvement 
during the week ending Feb. 12, com- 
pared with the preceding week, it 
was a rather poor measuring stick. 
Demand of any breadth was missing 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 27) 
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Lees futures followed a 
slightly erratic pattern during 
the seven-day period ending Feb. 15, 
but the tone was strong and the mar- 
ket ended the period showing gains 
in all positions. 

Following the pattern of recent 
weeks, export activity and prospects 
for the future were strong construc- 
tive factors. 

Closing prices of 
Feb. 15 were: 
$1.99%, May 
September 
$1.92 % ; 
May 


apolis 


wheat 

Chicago 
$2.015s, July $1.85%, 

$1.87%, December 
Kansas City—March $2.03%4, 
$2.00%, July $1.84%; Minne- 

May $2.14%, July $2.09%., 

Export workings of wheat centered 
on confirmed and pending deals in- 
volving Brazil, Colombia and Poland. 
The latter country now has author- 
ization to buy approximately 22 mil- 
lion bushels of U.S. wheat under P.L. 
48). Some red wheat is included, with 
the possibility of drawing some stocks 
out of Chicago. Brazil purchased 3.75 
million bushels hard wheat for Gulf 
shipment. The UAR is currently in 
the market for flour. These develop- 
ments should tighten spot supplies. 

The Polish business, as outlined in 
The Miller last week, carried under- 
tones which influenced soft wheat 
flour buying in the Chicago area. 
The switch in authorization for soft 
wheat previously allocated to UAR 
and then to Poland, caused some 
market speculation. 

Market opinion from Chicago notes 
that stocks of contract quality soft 
red winter wheat in Chicago have 
been more or less static during re- 
cent weeks and the latest available 
data on the total showed 4,756,000 
bu. vs. 3,506,000 bu. a year ago. These 
somewhat dormant stocks have un- 
doubtedly been a weight on the old 
crop wheat futures at this market, 
particularly on the March position 
which went from a premium of 3¢ 
per bu. over the May at the turn of 
the year to a 2¢ discount at one 
time this past week. Naturally any 
potential possibility such as_ these 
burdensome supplies finding an out- 
let abroad as the result of poten- 
tial Polish business, could not help 
but have influence in reshaping senti- 
ment on old crop deliveries. 

On the other side of the picture, 
it has to be realized that there is 
understood to be an_ undisclosed 
amount of red wheat east of Chicago 
which might be available at a more 
attractive price. Also, as of the end 
of December, the CCC was supposed 
to have about 600,000 bu. of soft 
red wheat left over from defaults 
on 1958 crop loans. Together, these 
two sources of supply might make 
a fair approach to covering the red 


futures 
March 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 15 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 
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Wheat Futures Show Strength; 
Export Activity Vital Factor 


wheat 
land’s 


needed to take care of Po- 
authorization. In _ addition, 
while there is no known public in- 
formation as to the quantity of that 
class of wheat that is impounded un- 
der the government loan program 
which ‘‘matures” the end of March, 
only about a month and a half away, 
there must of necessity be some soft 
red winter in the 13 million bushels 
of all types of wheat that were so 
tied-up in the five principal soft 
winter wheat producing states as of 
the end of 1959. 

On the weather side of the picture, 
the pattern has been clear and cold 
over the winter wheat area and a 
change is not anticipated in the im- 
mediate future. There is no current 
concern about crop conditions as 
plants are dormant and mostly pro- 
tected by snow blankets. 


Spring Wheat Buying Slow 

In the spring wheat spot market, 
buyers were reluctant to bid up on 
the daily offerings as they were find- 
ing it difficult to unload their daily 
purchases because of crowded condi- 
tions. Flour trade, too, remained 
quiet. Although the premium basis 
was unchanged through the 14% pro- 
tein bracket, those with 15% or 
more protein, suffered a loss of 1@3¢ 
premiumwise. The spread between 
ordinary and high protein at the close 
of the period has narrowed to 6@8¢. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
last week was 14.70%, compared with 
13.93% the comparable week last 
year. Wheat receipts totaled 816 car- 
lots, with 123 owned by the Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. 

At the close Feb. 12, ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring, through 11% pro- 
tein, traded at 2¢ over the Minne- 
apolis May price; 12% protein 3¢ 
over; 13% protein 5¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 6@7¢ over; 15% protein 6@8¢ 
over; 16% protein 7@9¢ over; 17% 
protein 8@10¢ over the Minneapolis 
May which closed on that date at 
$2.1456. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Gremmary ..eces .$ 


11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein oes + @2.19% 
14% Protein .. : . 2.20% @2.21% 
15% Protein . . 2.20% @2.22% 
16% Protein ceneee 2.21% @2.23% 
17% . 2.22% @2.24% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
V2 |b. lower. 

To arrive div. pt. 
58 Ib. 13.5% 


--@2.16% 
-»-@2.16% 
..-@2.17% 


Protein 


basis, | 
moisture, 12% 
13% protein $2.18%, 14% 
15% protein $2.21%, 16% 
17% protein $2.23%. 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.16%, 
protein $2.20%, 
protein $2.22%, 


Heavy Receipts Absorbed 

Cash wheat premiums on top pro- 
tein ranges dipped a bit further at 
midweek, but quickly recovered the 
loss and closed unchanged on the 
Kansas City cash market. The week 
started off with the biggest receipts 
for some time and this prompted the 
early weakness. The supplies were 
well absorbed within a short time, 
however, and the market ended the 
week with a somewhat firmer under- 
tone, particularly on ordinary and 
low protein types, despite a gain of 


144¢ for the week in the basic March 
future. 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Feb. 7-14 
1960 
753,763 
1,533,764 
522,253 
604.297 
501,289 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
Pacific 


and Southeast 
Coast 


*Previous 
wee 
729,097 
1,548,496 
545,929 
647,609 
502,259 


Feb. 9-16, Feb 
1958 
757,747 

1,307,021 
504,88! 
574,224 
311/718 


Feb. 8-15, 11-18, 
1959 1957 
673,918 
1,302,248 
560,999 
559,265 
302,732 


730,903 
1,373,657 
497.001 
721.290 
433.878 





Totals ; 
Percentage of total U.S. output 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 
*Revised 


3,915,366 
76.8 
5,098,133 
.30,433,192 


3,973,390 3,756,729 3,445,591 3,399,162 
76.8 75 75 75 

5,173,685 

25,335,059 


Crop year flour production 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July | to 


Feb. 7-14, Previous Feb. 8-15, Feb. 9-16, 


1960 week 1959 
Northwest 106 102 101 
Southwest 117 118 106 
Buffalo 100 105 101 
Central and S. E. ... 94 101 112 
Pacific Coast .. 107 108 93 


Totals 107 109 104 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 

capacity 
240,000 
240,000 
231,000 
237,000 


Flour %e Ca- 
output pacity 
195,991 82 
*217,380 91 
Year ago 237,679 103 
Two years ago 272,908 115 
Five-year average , ro 87 
Ten-year average , ‘ 94 

*Revised 


Feb. 7-14 
Previous week 


Principal interior 
ing Duluth, St 
and lowa: 


mills in Minnesota, 
Paul, North Dakota, 


includ- 
Montana 


5-day week 

capacity 
472,750 
472,750 
494,500 
430,500 


Flour % Cca- 
output pacity 
557,772 118 
*S11,717 108 
493,224 100 
Two years ago 484,839 113 
Five-year average ° 106 
Ten-year average peepee 98 
*Revised 


Feb. 7-14 
Previous week 
Year ago 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 
224,250 

. 224,250 
221,750 

. 287,500 


Flour 
output 
Feb. 7-14 232,578 
Previous week 
Year ago . 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills, Outsid 
City 


of Kansas 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 
capacity pacity 
1,090,750 1,301,186 119 
-.1090:750 *1.299.493 119 


Flour 
output 


%e Ca- 


Feb. 7-14 
Previous week 


Feb. 11-18, Feb. 14, Feb. 15, 
1957 1960 1959 
23,612,774 23,847,007 
48,542,894 46,755,446 
16,956,142 18,053,939 
20,205,295 18,852,666 
15,607,154 14,027,028 


1958 
114 93 
99 98 
106 118 
101 98 
99 82 


103 98 


124,924,259 121,536,086 


Year ago 


1,068,800 51,307 108 
Two years 


1,1 

ago 1,032,000 1,062,421 103 

Five-year average 115 

Ten-year average .. 108 
*Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
522,000 
522,000 
493,500 
475,000 


Flour % ca 
output pacity 
522,253 100 
545,929 105 
497,001 101 
ago 504,88! 106 
average ‘ 97 
average 102 


Feb. 7-14 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


5-day week 
capacity 
643,750 
643,750 
643,750 
. 570,250 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
604,297 94 
"647,609 101 
721,290 112 
ago 574,224 101 
Five-year average ; nee 94 
Ten-year average 93 
*Revised 


Feb. 7-14 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
466,500 
. 466,500 


466,500 
315,000 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
501,289 107 
*502,259 108 
433,878 93 
311,718 99 


Feb. 7-14 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 
*Revised 





Demand was good from mills, mer- 
chandisers and blenders and export- 
ers were said to be more active in the 
country in seeking supplies. There 
was a fair amount of “to arrive” 
wheat offered from the country but 
farm selling was reported to be light. 
Weekly receipts at Kansas City to- 
taled 551 cars, compared with 480 in 
the previous week and 754 a year ago. 

Ordinary wheat closed Feb. 12 at 
34%4.@4¢ over the March future of 
$2 03%. Wheat of 11.50% protein was 
quoted at 442@6¢ over, 12% protein 
brought 6@9¢ over, 12.50% 7@11¢, 
13% 8@13¢, 13.50% 9@14¢ and 14% 
10@15¢ over, all unchanged from 
previous week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


. | Dark and Hard .$2.06% @2.22% 
. 2 Dark 2.05 %4 @2.22'% 
. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.03% @2.20'% 
. 4 Dark ov eevee 2.01% @2.18% 

ceeee 2.06% @2.07% 


No. 2 Red 


. 2.05% @2.07'% 
No. 3 Red 


2.04% @2.06'% 
No. 4 Red ... ‘ 2.03 % @2.05'% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling Feb. 15 at $2.40144@2.41% 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.29 delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
was good for export. Offerings were 
light. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LItEe—— 


To Vice President 


NEW YORK—tThe promotion of 
Saul H. Yeager to vice president of 
National Yeast Corp. has been an- 
nounced by Frank J. Hale, president. 

Mr. Yeager has been with National 
for 31 years, and served as general 
sales manager since 1935. Originally, 
he started in the yeast business in 
1921 with Liberty Yeast. 
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WASHINGTON — The _ two-day 
session between the 15-man nego- 
tiating committee of the grain 
warehouse industry and officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to discuss renewal of the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement has 
been concluded on a note of inde- 
cision. However, it was agreed ten- 
tatively that the parties concerned 
would meet again on March 15 and 
16. 


There have been no precise discus- 
sion of rates, according to trade rep- 
resentatives who attended the meet- 
ings, despite the fact that Clarence 
Palmby, associate director of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
now actively in command of the 
joint session—has stated publicly on 
two occasions that a lower level of 
storage rates within the structure of 
a new UGSA was indicated, and that 
warehousemen may be expected to 
assume greater storage responsibili- 
ties. 

Other trade sources have remarked 
consistently that one of the high cost 
components of UGSA has been the 
higher-than-normal storage require- 
ments imposed on warehousemen 
when holding government grain, com- 
pared with their normal storage re- 
sponsibilities in commercial trade. 
This source contends that these 
“fringe responsibilities” are the cause 
of the high rates allegedly provided 
by UGSA. 

Two major points currently 
turbed the warehouse industry rep- 
resentatives following the end of 
their two-day meeting here with 
USDA officials: 

First there is the vague—or open- 
ended—provision of the USDA pro- 
posal, which might make subsequent 
decisions by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration relative to contamina- 
tion of Commodity Credit Corp.-stor- 
age grain the full responsibility of 
the warehouseman. It was learned 
that Mr. Palmby gave slender hope 
that this condition would be modi- 
fied to protect the industry against 
such a condition. 

In view of the protracted contro- 
versy now pending between FDA and 
USDA regarding FDA actions—which 
went to the White House after USDA 
backed down in the face of FDA 
insistence about the use of stilbes- 
trol in poultry pelleting—there might 
be some reasonable doubt within the 
warehouse industry that implied 
sanctions yet to be disclosed will 
meet their objections to the FDA 
clause in grain storage agreement. 

Another vitally important objection 
on the part of warehousemen con- 
cerns the level of foreign material 
permitted on CCC deliveries of corn 
and soybeans. 

This provision might be discerned 
as reflecting the drive on the part of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service to 
tighten U.S. grade export standards 
to these two crops. Such a drive, ac- 
cording to trade sources, fails to con- 
sider the problems of corn and bean 
storage, a condition which is aggra- 
vated by the much heavier use of ter- 
minal facilities and _ intermediate 
movement of those commodities by 
CCC, which results in a larger per- 
centage of foreign material in these 
crops when tendered to CCC. 

The grain storage situation under 
current investigation by the Syming- 
ton sub-committee of the Senate Ag- 


dis- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Indecision Marks Initial Meetings 


Of USDA, Grain Storage Committee 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


riculture Committee is marking time 
as the Missouri Democrat chairman 
digs into his pet project, the defense 
program. 

However, his staff is not inactive. 
Trade sources report that the com- 
mittee staff is now digging into spe- 
cial instances regarding storage and 
disposition of CCC grain surplus 
stocks. 

This may mean that before too 
many weeks the committee will sum- 
mon responsible officials of major 
grain companies to come here and ex- 
plain the “why and whereabouts” of 
the activities of their subordinates. 

Symington committee officials have 
been feeling out trade sources for 
acceptances to appear before the 
committee as witnesses. Thus far 
there is no disposition to accept this 
challenge, but it is learned at the 
same time state organizations may 
bring into Washington state groups 
to protest the super-charged allega- 
tions of testimony of the Symington 
sub-committee that there have been 
exorbitant profits earned from stor- 
age of USDA grain surpluses. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Buys 
Cobb’s Bakeries 
of Green Bay 


KANSAS CITY — Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., which operates 30 bak- 
ery product plants throughout the 
ccuntry, will expand its markets in 
Wisconsin and Michigan with the ac- 
quisition of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakeries, 
Inc. of Green Bay, Wis., it was an- 
nounced in Kansas City. 

The purchase included a modern 
two-story p'ant with 55,000 sq. ft. 
space and the latest type of bulk 
flour handling, mixing and baking 
equipment. 

John R. Dow, president of Inter- 
state, said the acquisition of the 
Green Bay plant, which has had a 
strong record of earnings through- 
out its 30-year history would com- 
plement Interstate’s operations in 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Grand Rap- 
ids. With a full variety of bread prod- 
ucts except cake, Cobb’s is the larg- 
est exclusively wholesale bakery in 
its territory, which covers northeast 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 

The sellers, Harry B. Conlon, pres- 
ident and treasurer, and Lewis J. 
Janquart, vice president and secre- 
tary, will continue in the active man- 
agement, Mr. Conlon as plant man- 
ager and Mr. Janquart as office man- 
ager. No change in the plant’s per- 
sonnel, which numbers approximate- 
ly 100 persons, is contemplated, Mr. 
Dow said. 

“Cobb’s has built a good reputation 
in its 30 years of successful opera- 
tion,” said Mr. Dow, “and we feel 
it will be a fine addition to our 
growing family of cake and bread 
plants over the country.” 

In Green Bay, Mr. Conlon has long 
been active in civic affairs having 
served as president of the Associ- 
ation of Commerce; as _ lieutenant 
governor of the Kiwanis Club in 
northeast Wisconsin, and currently 
as a member of the lay advisory 
board of Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. He is a director of the Kel- 
logg Citizens National Bank of Green 
Bay. 





BEMIS 


(Continued from page 5) 





1931. During 1959, he was made as- 
sistant director of sales and elected 
a director of the company, follow- 
ing posts as manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago general sales divi- 
sion and as director of eastern op- 
erations. As vice president, Mr. Scott 
will be in the company’s sales head- 
quarters and general offices in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Willmore became associated 
with Bemis in 1946 as a price econo- 
mist. He was appointed supervisor of 
pricing in 1952 and head of the sales 
economics section in 1957. He was 
elected assistant secretary of the 
company in 1958 and named assistant 
to the vice president in charge of 
procurement and materials in Bos- 
ton in 1959. Now, as vice president 
in charge of that portion of the 
company’s operations, he will con- 
tinue to be located in the Boston 
offices. 

Mr. Braxtan has been with Bemis 
since 1934 as an auditor, supervisor 
of burlap sales in the St. Louis gen- 
eral sales offices, and assistant plant 
manager in Minneapolis. His offices 
now are in St. Louis. 

F. G. Bemis, Jr., prior to his ap- 
pointment as manager at East Pep- 
perell more than three years ago, 
served as administrative assistant 
to the vice president in charge of 
research and development, and was 
elected to the board of directors in 
1956. 

Mr. Rodgers became assistant to 
the manager at East Pepperell a 
year ago. 
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Superior Separator 
Reports Best Year 


In Company History 


HOPKINS, MINN. “The best 
year in the company’s history” has 
been reported by Superior Separator 
Co. Sales topped $13 million, sur- 
passing 1958 by 29%. Net income of 
$493,787 showed an increase of 79%, 
and earnings per share rose from 
$2.51 to $4.50. 

The report announced the acquisi- 
tion of two companies; West Coast 
Sales and Service Co. of Tulare, Cal., 
manufacturers of the Morrill wheel- 
type rake, and Central Oregon Iron 
Works, Inc. of Bend, Ore., manufac- 
turers of bulk feed tanks and ma- 
chinery for the lumber industry. 

All four of the company’s divisions 
reported improved operations. The 
Farmhand division, which manufac- 
tures and distributes 40 implements 
on a national basis; the Fluidizer 
division, one the country’s leading 
manufacturers of air conveying 
equipment for the food and chemical 
industries; the Superior division, 
which makes grain, feed and seed 
processing machinery and the export 
division, all contributed to the re- 
cord. 

“We look forward to a good year 
in 1960,” said C. F. Pierson, president 
of the company, “in both the agri- 
cultural and industrial areas of our 
business. With the growing economy, 
the concentration of farms in bigger 
units and the increased need for 
mechanization in the feed, grain and 
seed processing and chemical indus- 
tries, we believe there will be a sub- 
stantially increased demand for our 
products.” 








CHICAGO FIGHTS BACK 
ON FREIGHT RATES 


By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


ACK in the latter half of the 
B 17th century, when Joliet and 
Marquette—in their dual roles as ex- 
plorers and missionaries—were trav- 
ersing the squally waters of the 
Great Lakes in their birch bark ca- 
noes (and tramping the almost im- 
penetrable wilderness on foot when 
forced to) horseback was the only 
alternative way to get from place to 
place. 

Even Fulton, reputed inventor of 
the steamboat, did not come along 
for better than another 100 years, 
and the first “iron horse” did not 
penetrate west to the site of Chicago 
before 1848. 

Thus, it hardly seems possible that 
back in 1671 these two hardy French 
entrepreneurs—brilliant and farsight- 
ed as both were—would have been 
able to peer into the crystal ball of 
the future and envison steam-pro- 
pelled boats and steam-driven loco- 
motives, the two inventions that 
eventually worked a complete revo- 
lution of both domestic and foreign 
commerce. 

But both Joliet and Marquette 
knew water transportation, and knew 
it well, for had they not crossed the 
stormy Atlantic in a small sailing 
vessel and spent long, tiresome 
months paddling their canoes over 
hundreds of miles on the Great 
Lakes? There is no question that 
they could—and probably did—vis- 
ualize the terrific commercial poten- 


tial that would accrue to a settle- 
ment strategically located at the 
conflux of what is now the Chicago 
River and Lake Michigan, possessing 
untold God-given natural advantages. 
And some of their own later writings 
have borne this out in just the same 
manner as the Chicago of today has 
confirmed their sound judgment. 


A Lot of Water 

In the intervening 300 years, a lot 
of water has flowed in and out of 
Lake Michigan and the other Great 
Lakes which, in combination with the 
St. Lawrence River, form what is 
now officially designated as the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Years ago, when 
the matter of improving and enlarg- 
ing this great inland waterway first 
was brought up in Congress, it was 
given a hard time from certain quar- 
ters and this kept on for a long while, 
so much so that many well informed 
people were of the opinion that it 
would never come to fruition. Most 
definitely the eastern seaboard and 
Gulf ports were much concerned over 
the possibility of Chicago ever be- 
coming an inland seaport and there- 
by take away from them some of 
the commercial advantages that had 
been solely theirs in the past. 

It became more or less of a politi- 
cal football, with the tide-water ports 
doing all in their power to stifle the 
plan. Unable to do that, they hoped 
the Canadian government would re- 
fuse to make itself a party to it, 
which, in effect, would chloroform 

(Turn to CHICAGO, page 28) 
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Into Perspective 


N Jan. 12 and 14, a subcommit- 
QO tee of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, headed 
by Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), 
conducted public hearings on grain 
storage costs. One professor and 
three elevator managers of some 
11,000 in the nation testified. 

Congress clearly has the right to 
investigate. Its investigations are of- 


errr 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Hendrick- 
son is executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives, Washington. His address, the 
first of a series planned in the field 
of grain storage, was presented be- 
fore the recent annual meeting of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. of Iowa 
held at Des Moines. 
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ten useful. This is especially so when 
they employ systematic presentation, 
display an earnest endeavor to pre- 
sent the whole picture fairly and a 
sincere effort to give bias a holiday. 

In this effort to supply perspective 
on the complex grain storage prob- 
lem we are not concerned with the 
examination, or even the existence, 
of political motivations. 

At the present time, and for some 
years past, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. owns and has owned large 
quantities of grains, fibers, and other 
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An issue of public policy has centered about 
grains for 30 years, which is not settled 

or in prospect of early settlement. 

Other things change, but this 


By ROY F. HENDRICKSON 


farm commodities acquired 
price supports. The inventory 
changes every day. 

The government also owns many 
other things—for example, a strate- 
gic stockpile of metals, rubber, duck 
feathers, and other items of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude of value. 
This occasions limited interest. It is 
not dealt with here. Few have shown 
the slightest interest in the cost of 
transporting and storing its contents. 
So far as we know, this information 
is not classified, but we may be in 
error. 

The CCC stocks of grain consist 
mainly of wheat and corn. If war 
came tomorrow, they would rise in 
price and any surplus vanish in short 
order. These commodities are basic 
to the national food supply of cere- 
als and livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, 

These and other grains are perish- 
able organisms. In years of study un- 
der powerful microscopes at the Pe- 
oria, Ill., regional laboratory of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, only 
one sterile kernel of wheat was found, 
none of corn, oats, barley, rye, or 
grain sorghum. Each kernel has a 
small host of micro-organisms and 
each undergoes constant, subtle 
change, sometimes slow, sometimes 
rapid, which justifies the classifica- 
tion ‘“‘perishable.”’ Some warehouse- 
men learn this the hard way. 
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An issue of public policy has cen- 
tered about grains for 30 years, 
which is not settled or in prospect of 
early settlement. It was a red-hot 
issue when I came to Washington in 
1932; it is still an unsettled, lively 
issue. Other things change, but this 
issue goes on and on and on. 

The level of price supports for 
these grains continues currently to 
be the central issue—the subject of 
periodic political debate, especially in 
election years. It is a matter of great 
importance to many farmers and 
their families. It is a matter, too, of 
importance to the public interested 
in a secure food supply. It is of im- 
portance to taxpayers as a matter of 
cost. 

The two extreme views are: No 
supports versus support prices at a 
substantial level. There are many 
compromise proposals between. 

Another facet of the same contro- 
versy centers on whether the most 
desirable method to equate supply 
(for some years now in excess of 
market requirements) with demand 
is through unlimited production and 
free pricing or through production 
control and price supports. Again, 
there are numerous cOmpromise vari- 
ants. 

Currently, the forces at odds in 
this long-standing controversy are so 
arrayed that neither side can have 
its way fully. The result has become 
a chronic state of stalemate. 

But while this stalemate continues, 
production goes on by farmers, fea- 
turing the dynamics of new tech- 
nology, hard work, and the applica- 
tion of American farm genius. This is 
reflected in steadily increasing per 
capita farm productivity, the envy 
of the world. While most nations 
wrestle with food shortages, our 
problem is how to deal with abun- 
dance. 

Despite markets expanded by do- 
mestic consumption reflecting a high 
level of employment and growing 
payrolls and exports assisted by Pub- 
lic Law 480 and other steps, grain 
continues to outrun effective market 
demand in this country, even though 
there have been substantial reduc- 
ticns in support prices in recent years. 

The result is that additional mil- 
lions of bushels of these living or- 
ganisms we call grain are each year 
set aside to be stored against the 
day they may be needed for some 


issue goes on and on and on. 


peace or war 
specified at this time. No clean-cut 
rationale which might be regarded 
as a national stockpile policy exists 
in law. 

It is not the function of those who 
assume responsibilities for storing 
and preserving such grain for the ac- 
count of the government to formu- 
late a farm policy either for Congress 
or the executive branch. Proximity 
to grain at the market place or in a 
mill or warehouse does not confer 
the requisite wisdom. The fountain- 
head for such wisdom is doubtless 
hard to find. 

But two things are self-evident: 

1. Those who, in good faith and at 
great financial risk, contract to store 
grains for the government now find 
themselves in the crossfire of the 
controversy between the contending 
camps over farm policy. 

2. The terms and conditions of the 
contract to store for CCC and the 
rates paid do not constitute the 
“farm problem.” The solution of that 
problem calls for deeper digging. 

The annual cost of storing these 
commodities is substantial and grow- 
ing. Even one half or one third of 
the cost figure currently used is sub- 
stantial. Protecting these grains from 
loss and deterioration is part of the 
current national policy as laid down 
by Congress, and they are being well 
protected; for performing this serv- 
ice all agree there must be just com- 
pensation. 

Some Background Data 

On May 15, 1918, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Year- 
book of 1921, grain storage capacity 
in the U.S. was 1,432,053,000 bu. The 
estimated capacity then of country 
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elevators was 1,034,351,000 bu.; of 
terminal elevators, 248,122,000 bu., 
and of mills, 149,580,000 bu. 

The storage rate effective then un- 
der published tariffs, used as the ba- 
sis of payment by the U.S. Grain 
Corp., in the Kansas City area was 
1/30th of a cent per day with 10 
days free time. This meant that, if 
wheat was stored for a full year of 
365 days, the charge was 11.83¢ bu. 
This was exclusive of handling 
charges. 

Passing on to 1928-31, when the 
Farmers National Grain Corp. came 
into being as an institution created 
by the U.S. government, storage ca- 
pacity had changed only slightly from 
1918. The rate in effect for the same 
area had advanced to 1/25th of a cent 
per day. With 10 days free time, this 
meant a charge—if storage was for a 
full year of 365 days—of 14.72¢ bu. 

In the 1930’s, two severe drouths 
in the grain-producing areas created 
hardship, and there was widespread 
support for the idea of creating and 
maintaining an “ever-normal” gran- 
ary. This was a period of severe de- 
pression in the grain warehousing in- 
dustry, with much empty, unused 
space. 

Under the present Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement, in effect since 
1956, Kansas City is in Area III for 
wheat. The rate is .046¢ bu. per 
day, which figures—if the wheat is 
stored for a full year—at 16.79¢. 

The published tariff for storage of 
grain there by others than the gov- 
ernment is 1/20th of a cent per day, 
or 18.25¢ for 365 days. 

Taking the rates of those three 
periods into account—1918, 1928-31 
and 1956-59—if other things had ad- 
vanced in price no more—we should 
not hear so much talk of inflation. 
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The first grain facility 
built by farmers as a cooperative, 
joint venture was constructed more 
than a century ago at Madison, Wis. 
Since that time, grain producers have 
repeatedly joined together in self- 
help grain marketing efforts known 
as “cooperatives.” 


storage 


Grain and other farm producers 
have been encouraged to enter into 
self-help organizations by every sec- 
retary of agriculture since the de- 
partment was founded. Every Con- 
gress and every administration for 
many decades has endorsed and en- 
couraged this form of enlightened 
private enterprise. Most states have 
passed laws to facilitate the organi- 
zation of farm cooperatives, recog- 
nizing their unique character as in- 
corporated partnerships of producers 
engaged in collective bargaining. 

These cooperatives have _ these 
characteristics in common: (1) One 
vote per member; (2) a contract be- 
tween the member and the coopera- 
tive, under which it agrees to remit 
any earnings above necessary ex- 
penses to the member in proportion 
to the business he does with or 
through the cooperative; (3) policies 
and programs are determined by ma- 
jority vote of the members who se- 
lect the board of directors which, in 
turn, employs management. 

These cooperatives have an impor- 
tant place in the marketing of grains 
and oilseeds. There are more than 
2,700 local grain associations, small, 
medium and large. These in turn 
have organized some 28 regional or 
federated marketing associations to 
supply marketing services at ali of 
the terminal markets. Twenty-two of 
them have joined in the creation of 
an export corporation which is suc- 
cessful and growing in selling these 
commodities for use in other lands. 

These cooperatives at all levels 
were organized in response to need 
often acute need—for fair practices, 
for better service and adequate facili- 
ties, to assist in realizing the high- 
est possible financial return for pro- 
ducers, and to give tone, vitality and 
spirit to the competitive principle in 
price-making at the market place. 
They are private enterprise 100%. 
They have greatly contributed to ef- 
ficient marketing by appreciably nar- 
rowing the margin or toll borne by 
producers and consumers in the mar- 
keting process, and are generally re- 


garded by students of grain market- 
ing to have made a constructive con- 
tribution. Their margins above ex- 
penses, known as “savings” distrib- 
uted to producer-patrons, have in- 
creased financial returns to farmers 
by many millions of dollars annually. 

These cooperatives are reported by 
Daniel H. McVey, chief of the grain 
branch, Farmer Cooperative Service, 
USDA, to own approximately 33% of 
the licensed grain storage in the U.S. 
of more than 4 billion bushels. About 
80% of this capacity is at the coun- 
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try or primary 
about 20% is at 
minal points 


marketing level; 
terminal or sub-ter- 


These have expanded storage sub- 
stantially in the last 14 years in re- 
sponse to requests of the government 
and of producers. The latter, more 
than 1,350,000 farmers Owning and 
controlling their own self-help insti- 
tutions, have repeatedly asked for 
safe, efficient storage space where 
their grain might be conditioned and 
stored to qualify for price supports. 
These farmers, usually by unanimous 
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vote, have ordered expansion 
chosen to supply the basic capital to 
finance or have authorized large bor- 
rowings. Then they have seen the 
facility filled with grain left there by 
CCC pursuant to its rights under the 
CCC contract, and have been forced 
to build more. Obviously, they are en- 
titled to a return on this investment 
commensurate with the high risks 
involved when they assume the haz- 
ards and responsibilities of ware- 
housemen, with account to be taken 
of the temporary or emergency 
character of the building enterprise. 

Many have contracted heavy in- 
debtedness, and substantial amounts 
of this remain outstanding at current 
high interest rates. Many of these 
structures face a future of uncertain 
need. Grain merchandising require- 
ments for facilities under normal! 
conditions will need only 25% of 
current storage space. 

Other elements of the grain 
keting and warehouse industry 
equally, 


and 


mar- 
have 
if not even more aggressive- 
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ly, expanded facilities. In 
most operators, cooperative and oth- 
erwise, are fully agreed that the in- 
dustry is very seriously overexpand- 
ed, with minor exceptions at a few 
locations. The day may well come 
when many giant grain warehouses 
will be known as white elephants of 
the prairie. 

Most who are realistic sense that 
congressional farm policy may change 
in important respects at any time 
That policy is often unpredictable. 
In general, they realize that a ration- 
al stockpiling policy, geared to meet 
any known contingency of war or 
peace, would counsel a degree of con- 
traction and surely no expansion in 
the inventory at hand. Doubtless it 
would be unwise to return to the 
small average carryover preceding 
World War II, but there is no proven 
need for the present level of supply. 

The function of 
not to “reason 
tion grain, 
to transfer 


general, 


warehousemen is 
why,” but to condi- 
to store it, to ship it and 
the grains and oilseeds 
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as ordered by CCC. They have learned 
to have a high regard for the capac- 
ity of USDA personnel administering 
the inventory management programs, 
and most contracting warehouses 
credited by the leadership of this 
and preceding administrations with 
rendering good services promptly and 
honestly. 


are 


The Current Contract 

The terms and 
Uniform Grain 
in current use were 
1956. Some of its 
have been 


conditions of 
Storage 


the 
Agreement 
established in 
essential features 
in effect for two decades. 

Under this contract, most grain 
and oilseeds are stored commingled 

a method that contributes to econ- 
omy in the use of facilities. If all 
grain should be stored identity-pre- 
served, the number of bins required 
would be endless and much space 
wasted. 

As grain is received by a ware- 
house under contract with CCC, the 
methods employed for identifying it 
vary as to whether it is a country 
or a terminal facility. The chief dif- 
ference is that, at terminal facilities, 
official grades and weights are avail- 
able. After grain has been graded, 
pursuant to federal grades, as_ to 
grade, class and various grading fac- 
tors, and its weight determined by 
licensed weighmasters, warehouse re- 
ceipts are issued, much as deposit 
slips are issued by banks, on forms 
specified by CCC. The ownership of 
grain by CCC in public warehouses 
is in the form of these receipts, re- 
deemable at any time. Possession of 
such warehouse receipts supplies CCC 
with the right to call for the load- 
ing out of grain of the same grade, 
class, often with supplemental qual- 
ity certificates as in the case of 
wheat protein content. 

Grain put in store may be ordered 
loaded out in a week, a month—at 
any time—with only routine notice. 
Thus, the per diem storage rate is 
the significant one. Computing rates 
in terms of a year is like multiply- 
ing a single day’s hotel room rate 
by 365 in the face of the fact that 
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few hotels have every bed filled every 
night. 

The warehouseman is fully bond- 
ed. The risk of deterioration in qual- 
ity, shrinkage and other substantial 
risks are assumed by use- 
man, and he must be financially re- 
sponsible. The liability of warehouses 
currently outstanding runs into bil- 
lions of dollars because that is the 
value of the grain represented by the 
paper—warehouse receipts—CCC 
owns. No revenue for storage is fi- 
nally earned and not subject to off- 
set for losses until loaded out 
the warehouse receipt canceled. 
CCC's Own Storage 

At present, CCC owns storage bin 
space of 985 million bushels, up from 
543 million bushels in December, 
1952. As of February 27, 1959, there 
was commercial storage space ap- 
proved by CCC for its use of 3,546,- 
000,000 bu. This figure 
passed 4 billion bushels, and it 
soon reach 4.5 billion bushels. 

In the case of its bins, CCC owns 
the grain outright and is heir to all 
the attendant risks. It buys and op- 
erates equipment and employs many 
people at the tasks of checking and 
double-checking the condition of its 
inventory. No one really knows with 
absolute finality what it costs CCC 
to do this job for itself. But almost 
anyone with any business experience 
knows that no one can compete with 
the government in any field with the 


and 


has since 


may 
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expectation of winning, for the sim- 
ple fact is the government has more 
resources and need not rely upon nor- 
mal profit and loss measurements 

Why wouldn't it be a good idea for 
CCC to store its entire inventory in 
bins, thus saving warehousemen from 
worry and risk? 

The same question might be asked 
about other things the government 
buys, such as planes, trucks, pencils 
and caps for sailors. 

The charter of CCC enacted by 
Congress states that “whenever prac- 
ticable’’ CCC shall “utilize the usual 
and customary channels, facilities 
and arrangements of trade and com- 
merce.’ This has been properly in- 
terpreted to mean that Congress did 
not intend to transfer the function 
of grain storage to public ownership. 

Under the Hoover administration, 
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there was formed by the government 
the Farmers National Grain Corp., 
which owned and operated storage. 
Under President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, this organization was abolished 
and ownership of storage was placed 
in liquidation, and the commercial 
storage industry was employed to 
stcre and handle grain for the ac- 
count of CCC. Some bins were pur- 
chased and used, but most were liq- 
uidated during World War II, some 
became houses for war workers. 
The matter of whether the gov- 
ernment should purchase bins was an 
issue in the 1948 presidential cam- 
paign. The result of that campaign 
was interpreted as a mandate to ex- 
pand CCC bin ownership, if needed. 
However, during the administration 
of Charles F. Brannan as secretary 
of agriculture, inducements were of- 
fered to encourage expansion of com- 
mercial storage. These included some 
increases in storage and handling 
rates and offers of guaranteed occu- 
pancy. During the Korean War, ac- 
celerated depreciation up to 40% was 
authorized on application to the de- 
fense transpcrtation coordinator. 
Such accelerated depreciation grant- 
ed grain warehousemen was minor in 
volume compared with that granted 
many other business segments. 
Actually, the need for an extreme- 
ly large volume of commercial stor- 
age plus CCC bin storage was inter- 
rupted by the Korean War, which 
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greatly 
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reduced carryover stocks of 
Worried deficit countries 
built up their stocks by purchases 
here. The grain surplus carryovers 
on July 1, 1952 and even July 1, 1953, 
were not burdensome. 

There were no allotments in effect, 
for example, for wheat planted in 
1952 or 1953; and for the crop har- 
vested in 1954, Congress on the rec- 
ommendation of the current admin- 
istration in 1953 placed the national 
wheat allotment at 62 million acres 
instead of the fixed statutory mini- 
mum of 55 million. The chief pile-up 
of inventory has occurred since. 
Evolution of Handling Rates 

Earlier, we have referred to stor- 
age rates during World War I, and 
subsequently. The handling rates, the 
charges for unloading grain at a 
warehouse, and, on call, for loading 
it out into a boxcar, truck, barge or 
other vessel, have remained un- 
changed since 1949. It is generally 
believed that the in-and-out handling 
charges for terminal elevators are 
not only profitless but are actually 
carried on at a loss. New data sup- 
ports this conclusion. 

For all grains except flaxseed, 
which is 2¢ bu., the “in” charge for 
grain received by rail or water, usu- 
ally referred to as the terminal rate, 
is 14%¢ bu. The loading-out charge is 
%¢ bu., or 2%¢ in all. 

Table 24 of the USDA storage and 
handling cost summary, released on 
Jan. 22, shows the average direct 
cost of in-and-out handling, exclud- 
ing such an important factor as re- 
turn on capital, to be 3.5¢. This would 
indicate an average loss of 1%4¢ bu. 
Considering the great volume han- 
dled by more than 600 terminal 
warehouses, this indicates a substan- 
tial loss over-all which must be ab- 
sorbed from storage revenue. 

The average cost to country houses 
for in-and-out handling was reported 
to be 4.7¢. This also means that for 
many this operation was at a loss be- 
fore taking any return on capital in- 
to account. 

It happens that there is variation 
in wheat country handling charges 
by areas. They are highest in the 
South and East where volume is 
smaller and unit costs are presumably 
higher. For corn, they are uniform 
nationally, 3%¢ in and %¢ out, ora 
total of 44%¢. This is somewhat be- 
low the national average cost of 4.7¢ 
reported in the USDA survey on Jan. 


99 
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The Storage Rates 

The USDA storage cost survey, re- 
leased Jan. 22, shows first that there is 
a substantial range in costs. This is 
to be expected for a number of rea- 
sons. First, construction costs, in- 
cluding labor and materials, vary 
greatly from area to area. Secondly, 
many warehouse operators have long 
since built as much _ high-cost-per- 
bushel conventional elevator space as 
they feel is justified for grain mer- 
chandising needs in their markets for 
the next three decades. 

This is because such facilities, with 
modern equipment, are capable of 
handling fast a large volume of grain 
daily, and storage is only incidental to 
their normal merchandising opera- 
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tions. Such houses are capable of con- 
ditioning and standardizing grains to 
meet market needs, and market needs 
are expanding at a far slower rate 
than storage needs. 

There has come, therefore, increas- 
ingly into the picture to meet CCC’s 
emergency—and perhaps very tem- 
porary—need, less expensive but far 
less maneuverable facilities. Some of 
this is vertical storage, safe enough for 
a prudent warehouseman to operate if 
he uses it only for seasoned grain of 
good and proven storage deportment. 
Some of it is in the form of tanks 
that resemble balloons awaiting the 
signal to go aloft. Some consists of 
adaptation of other structures. 

These types of emergency storage 
will have little or no place in the nor- 
mal marketing process now or in the 
future. They are creatures destined 
to pass into other or no uses when 
the present inventory problem is 
dealt with resolutely by an attack on 
the problem instead of the symp- 
toms. 

The responsibility of the ware- 
houseman storing grain for CCC ac- 
count in these “temporaries” is vir- 
tually the same as in conventional 
storage. If he loads out grain below 
the specification shown on his ware- 
house receipt, he is assessed the dif- 
ference between the market value of 
the grade of grain he took for de- 
posit and what he loaded out. His 
shipments are subject to rejection by 
CCC if they fail to meet specific 
standards. He must absorb the costs 
of shrinkage. He must be prepared to 
buy free grain to replace grain as 
may be needed to offset quality and 
quantity losses. 

One warehouseman, experiment- 
ing with new forms of low-cost stor- 
age, experienced a loss variously es- 
timated at $15 million to $18 million. 
There have been other and substan- 
tial losses. By and large, warehouse- 
men have been prudent, careful and 
responsible. They have been credited 
repeatedly by this and prior adminis- 
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trations with protecting and preserv- 
ing well and responsibly the values in 
grain entrusted to their care by 
CCC. 

The fact that there is a substan- 
tial range in costs shown in the sur- 
vey, that the average cost is below 
estimated revenue, was to be ex- 
pected. It is far less significant 
than seems true at first glance. 
It is a large country and costs 
vary, management capacity varies, 
the extent of the surplus owned 
by CCC is not distributed with equal 
impact in all areas, and harvests 
vary. 

The survey period, the most recent 
full fiscal year, was a year of large 
CCC inventory relative to available 
space. Thus, the warehouses surveyed 
showed average occupancy of 78.6%, 
77.3% in the country and 83% for 
terminals. This was large, extraor- 
dinary, unusual, and abnormal by 
any standard except a few recent 
years. It is like comparing the occu- 
pancy of hotels at Chicago during a 
year when the World's Fair is there 
with ordinary years. 

A warehouse that is 80% filled 
with revenue-producing grain in 
storage is one thing. A 50% occupan- 
cy figure is another. The costs remain 
nearly constant. But in one case the 
revenue yields a profit; in the other 
it may well be below the break-even 
point. The break-even point will vary 
but usually takes effect well above 
50% occupancy. 


Storage Cost Survey 

CCC on Jan. 22 released the pre- 
liminary results of its grain storage 
cost survey. It covered 331 country 
and 101 terminal warehouses. It 
showed the direct operating costs, 
not including handling’ charges, 
shrinkage, return on capital invest- 
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ed, and other costs involved, to range 
from an average of 5¢ to 21¢ bu. fig- 
ured on an annual basis. 

In his comment, Sec. Benson said: 


Average direct operating cost, 
excluding other expense items pre- 
viously mentioned, was shown by 
the survey to be 10.1¢ bu. for coun- 
try warehouses, on an annual basis. 
for terminal warehouses, it was 
8.6¢ bu. The over-all average, for 
both types, was 9.5¢ bu. direct op- 
erating cost to the warehouse for 
a year. 

Only half the space the commer- 
cial industry has available for 
storing grain for others falls with- 
in the groups of houses where the 
storage costs are at or below the 
averages. A check of the “cost per 
bushel” groups shows that the di- 
rect costs go up to about 13.5¢ bu. 
for the groups that would have to 
be included to cover around 85% 
of the total commercial space 
which is “available.” In recent 
years, the government, farmers 
and others have needed a very hgh 
percentage of all space. 


CCC also employs programs under 
which farmers are encouraged to 
store grain owned by CCC under re- 
seal programs. Farmers -receive the 
same rates for storage as commercial 
warehouses in the area. 

Many farmers so store, but many 
of them after difficulty in maintain- 
ing the quality of stocks and incur- 
ring grade discounts on loadout, have 
chosen to discontinue this service. 
Changes in Terms 

A report, entitled “Storage Oper- 
ations of CCC,” being a report of 
hearings on March 24, 1959, by the 
Jones Subcommittee on Department- 
al Oversight and Consumer Relations 
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of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, was published in 1959. 

Starting on page 27, the changes in 
the terms of the contract since 1940 
are outlined. The summary of rate 
changes begins on page 31. 

Subsequently, this useful report 
compares various state rates with 
those posted by CCC. In general, this 
study shows that CCC rates are 
either the same or lower than tar- 
iffs charged other depositors of grain 
under published tariffs. 

The changes in terms over the 
years indicate a strong increase in 
the assignment of financial responsi- 
bility to warehousemen. 

When more responsibility is thus 
assigned, risks and costs are obvi- 
ously increased. These changes would 
have justified substantial rate  in- 
creases for the average warehouse 
except for one average offsetting fac- 
tor—a high average rate of occu- 
pancy. Thus, CCC has had the bene- 
fit in its rates of large volume use. 

The time will come, of course, when 
CCC inventories will be sharply re- 
duced from current levels. No one 
known to me is capable of prophecy 
as to the timing or extent of such 
reduction. Accordingly, we do not 
know when average occupancy of the 
greatly expanded commercial storage 
space will fall below the average 
break-even point. It could be soon. 

This points to a problem which 
will then arise. If and when there 
are only 1 to 2 billion bushels of 
grain and oilseeds to store for CCC 
and normal market needs, with more 
than 4 billion bushels of space avail- 
able, a period of unbridled competi- 
tion will begin which will bankrupt 
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many warehousemen. It is not a 
pleasant prospect. It hovers as a 
spectre in the shadows of every cu- 
pola crowning the grain warehouses of 
the land. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Heads Staley Publicity 


DECATUR, ILL.— Appointment of 
John N. DeBoice as public relations 
director of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. was announced by A. 
FE. Staley, Jr., company chairman. 

Mr. DeBoice succeeds James H. 
Beaumont, who was named assistant 
corn division manager of the Decatur 
corn, soybean and chemical process- 
ing concern. 

Mr. DeBoice joined the Staley com- 
pany in 1957 as editor of the Staley 
Journal, and has been assistant pub- 
lic relations director for the past two 
years. He was previously community 
relations supervisor with Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. in Decatur and a report- 
er on the Decatur Review. 
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Protein content can be a very mis- 
leading standard of baking perform- 
ance. It’s been abused to the point 
where some bakers place protein con- 
tent above protein quality. But protein 
quality is essential for baking uni- 
formity. For example, you can take 
two flours that are exactly alike in 


Don't be 
fooled 
by 
protein 
content 
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every respect—including protein con- 
tent. Yet one will make much better 
bread than the other. Pillsbury scien- 
tists have found that the difference 
is due, not to the quantity of protein, 
but to the quality of the protein. Pills- 
bury uses many new scientific meth- 
ods—the results of Pillsbury research 








—to evaluate the quality of protein. 
The resulting flours assure you con- 
stant and uniform performance every 
time. That’s one more reason why it 
pays to bake with the best—Pillsbury. 
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Market for Durum Products: 
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A Searching Look into the Future 


ECENTLY at a meeting of mac- 
R aroni manufacturers we looked 
into a crystal ball to predict where 
the macaroni industry would be ten 
years hence. 

Some saw the need for increased 
nutritional information to be given to 
the consumer, telling specifically why 
macaroni and noodles are good and 
good for you. Others were convinced 
that in 10 years’ time this nutritional 
story will have been told. There was 
general agreement, however, that 
there is a constant need for contin- 
ually striving to improve quality. In- 
dustry interest in research and de- 
velopment is at a high point. 

Among predictions for the future: 
There will be fewer varieties of mac- 
aroni sold in grocery stores but there 
will be diversification by macaroni 
manufacturers into the production of 
other convenience foods. Most look 
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for the trend toward fewer and larg- 
er plants to continue with mergers 
likely and the small marginal pro- 
ducer falling by the wayside. Maca- 
roni plants will be almost completely 
automated and will have condensed 
floor space with more efficient and 
compact machines. Marketing will be 
done to fewer customers with larger 
outlets, but managers in the store 
will have a greater part in making 
decisions. 

Certainly macaroni will be avail- 
able in new and different forms 
possibly as an instant macaroni 
available in the edible package. The 
potential in developing pastina as a 
breakfast food looked good to some. 
All macaroni items will cost more to 
produce and there will be more sales 
for advertised brands. 


On the question of how to meet 
increased competition from other 
foods, these ideas were expressed: 
Positive selling should be stressed 
and there should be a development of 
more marketing skills. We should sell 
the versatility of macaroni products 
to the American public and capital- 
ize upon the fact that children love 
macaroni foods. We must sell the 
doctors and the medical profession. 
This means we must continue to im- 
prove and stress quality. 


Social Prestige 


Macaroni’s social prestige should 
be enhanced. Manufacturers should 
stress the convenience of the dry 
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product which can be prepared more 
quickly with packaged sauces now on 
the market than any of the frozen 
combinations sold as convenience 
items. Effort should be made to in- 
crease the use of macaroni and noo- 
dies as a side dish, emphasizing them 
as a staple of diet. Related item sell- 
ing is most important. 

Currently the industry is teamed 
up with the Van Camp Co. in an 
“Easy Fixin’” Casserole campaign 
which offers a 25¢ redemption deal to 
consumers for trying Chicken-Of- 
The-Sea tuna and the consumer’s fa- 
vorite macaroni or noodles. You get 
your quarter by sending in a label. 

The Carnation Co. is sponsoring 
a Lenten promotion combining tuna, 
olives and noodles, with evaporated 
milk. A display piece for grocery 
stores was developed with slots for 
the four ingredients and recipe pads. 
The campaign is being backed up 
with a big schedule of national ad- 
vertising. 

Chef Boy-Ar-Dee will give you the 
price of a package of spaghetti if you 
will try their canned sauce on it dur- 
ing Lent. Spaghetti sauce mix pack- 
ers and other related item food prod- 
ucers will have similar merchandising 
campaigns tying in with macaroni, 
spaghetti and egg noodles during 
Lent and various times throughout 
the year. 

Last year the publicity theme of 
the National Macaroni Institute, the 
commodity promotional arm of the 
industry, was “Macaroni Goes With 
Everything.” This year it is a salute 
to the fifty states including the new- 
comers, Alaska and Hawaii. We will 
be saluting North and South Da- 
kota and Minnesota in November 
Thanksgiving time—and we hope that 
we have a durum crop over which 
to be thankful. 

At the start of the “fabulous 
fifties,’ macaroni was coming out of 
a post-war slump and had a per 
capita consumption of 6.3 lb. per 
year. In 1951 macaroni sales rose 
to 6.8 lb., and this half pound per 
person gain was largely attributed 
to the product promotional work of 
the newly established National Maca- 
roni Institute. These gains might 
have continued had it not been for 
the appearance of 15B rust which 
played havoc with the durum crop. 
With durum in short supply, con- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Green is 
executive secretary of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. His 
address was presented before the 
North Dakota Durum Show at Lang- 
don Feb. 11. Initially, he makes ref- 
erence to the recent winter meeting 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. held in Hollywood, Fla. 
A complete report of that meeting 
appeared in The Miller of Feb. 9 on 
page 10. 
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sumption dropped immediately to 
6.4 lb. per person per year, and hit 
a low of 6.3 again in 1955. With an 
improved supply picture from that 
point on, consumption has climbed 
steadily until the record-breaking 
year of 1958 when consumption rose 
to 7.3 lb. per person. Another rec- 
ord was set last year, though not 
quite as spectacular as the year be- 
fore. The mill grind was up 4.2% to 
produce an additional 30 million 
pounds of macaroni products for the 
added 3 million mouths to feed in 
the U.S. 

What have we learned from our 
experience of the past 10 years? 

First, I would say it has become 
apparent to everyone in the industry 
that we must promote and merchan- 
dise skillfully to meet the increased 
competition from other foods. As a 
whole, I would say the industry and 
the individuals within the industry 
are doing a better job than they 
were ten years ago. 

Secondly, there has been increased 
reliance on research for quality im- 
provement and new product develop- 
ment. Our financial contribution to 
plant breeding and plant research 
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which was begun as an emergency 
measure in the early 1950’s now ap- 
pears to be a part of our perma- 
nent thinking. The industry makes 
these contributions through its trade 
association because it wants a good 
supply of durum which is recognized 
as the quality raw material for the 
best macaroni and spaghetti. This 
does not mean that the price the 
macaroni manufacturer will pay for 
his materials is unlimited, even 
though he does pay a premium for 
durum over other types of wheat. 
But because he is in competition 
with other foods and is continually 
fighting for a place on the grocer’s 
shelves, he must keep his costs in 
line, and this includes the cost of 
his raw materials. 


Short Supply 


When durum was in short supply, 
our collective ingenuity came up with 
a pneumatic press which, by elimi- 
nating air bubbles in the dough mass, 
gave a better color and smoother 
looking product. Similarly, enrich- 
ment ingredients got a big boost dur- 
ing the past decade not so much be- 
cause of the nutritional contribution 
to consumers but because there was 
added color to take the place of 
durum which was in short supply. 

Now, if we run into a shortage 
again, there are many ingredients 
hanging on the horizon that could 
be incorporated generally into maca- 
roni products. They range all the 
way from egg whites to milk solids 
and include cereal products such as 
wheat germ and soya. Commercially 
produced lysine is heralded as the 
missing link in the amino acids that 
would make the cereal protein the 
equivalent of meat. 

Perhaps the addition of these in- 
gredients would expand the present 
market rather than acting as a sub- 
stitute for durum. It will take con- 
tinued research to determine this, 
however. 

Meanwhile, the point we tried to 
make last year when he stated that 
the macaroni industry needs more 
durum wheat still holds in 1960. 
Two out of three macaroni sales in 
the grocery store, according to re- 
search, are made on impulse. There- 
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fore, the package and the product 
must be attractive to make that on- 
the-spot sale. Repeat business is de- 
pendent upon satisfaction in cooking 
and eating. Here is where durum is 
so important—it has more cooking 
tolerance and less tendency for 
starch to slough off in the cook- 
ing water. The important thing is 
that the consumer wants uniform 
results—she wants the same product 
in the same package time after time. 
She is not so much concerned with 
whether it is 100%, 75%, or 50% one 
ingredient or another, but whether 
or not it gives her satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Macaroni manufacturers have done 
a good job at marketing their prod- 
ucts in the past decade. How far can 
we expect to go in the next 10 years? 
Well, in France the per capita con- 
sumption is somewhere around 12 to 
14 lb. per person, while in Switzer- 
land it is 20, and in Italy, of course, 
it is between 60 and 70 lb. I don't 
think it is feasible to expect the 
American consumer to eat macaroni 
products two or three times a day as 
they do in Italy. But the present rate 
of consumption indicates that the av- 
erage American consumer is eating 
just a little more than two ounces a 
week. This probably means they are 
eating a normal serving of macaroni, 
spaghetti or egg noodles on the av- 
erage of once every other week. Sup- 
pose we got them to eat our products 
regularly once a week. We would 
double the size of our industry and 
double our requirements of durum. 

Can we do this in a 10-year pe- 
riod? I think we can with the ac- 
cumulation of promotional efforts 
by the macaroni manufacturer and 
industry and by increased research 
and production by the grower, 


Closer Liaison 


We have established closer liaison 
with the grower of our raw material 
since the formation of your Durum 
Growers Assn. One of the things pro- 
posed with that organization was for 
closer liaison between the two groups 
with periodic forecasts as to indus- 
try requirements and the business 
outlook. It was proposed that this 
be written into legislation last year. 
It hasn’t been put into law, but in 
practice we have met several times 
since a year ago to discuss these ob- 
jectives. 

The latest figures on the durum 
supply picture gathered from gov- 
ernment sources and industry infor- 
nation indicate that the estimated 
carryover as of last July 1 was 20,- 
000,000 bu. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. estimated its durum stocks at 
11,200,000 bu. at the same date. We 
think there have been sales of 2,- 
200,000 bu. to the first of the year. 
The government’s final crop esti- 
mate for 1959 was 20,682,000 bu., 
giving a total supply outside of gov- 
ernment stocks, of 31,682,000 bu. 

The industry estimates that this 
crop will be used in the following 
proportions: Mill grind, 26,000,000 
bu.; seed requirements, 2,300,000 bu.; 
cereal and feed, 2,500,000 bu.; residue 
and country storage, 2,000,000 bu.; 
and we estimate that there is an 
error in government figures of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 bu. This totals 
35,800,000 bu., which means that 
there would be a deficit of almost 
5,000,000 bu. which will have to be 
secured from the government-owned 
stocks in CCC. Assuming that they 
know what they have and that it is 
in good condition, this would leave an 
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estimated carryover of less than 5,- 
000,000 bu. on Sept. 1, 1960, provid- 
ed no durum is exported between 
now and then. This pretty well cleans 
up any cushion that the industry 
might expect for the crop year 1960- 
61. 

This means then that in order to 
keep the macaroni industry on the 
durum standard in this and the next 
calendar year, we need at least 2,- 
000,000 acres planted to durum this 
spring. With excellent yields of 20 
bu. to the acre we might expect a 
crop of 40,000,000 bu. With just aver- 
age yields of 15 bu. to the acre, we 
would have only 30,000,000 bu. and 
probably be in short supply. 

If durum is in short supply, the 
industry will be forced to blend, and 
the fringe operator who is always 
looking for a good reason to chisel 
on prices will have his answer made 
to order for him. Substitutes may 
take hold that will be very difficult 
to displace. And probably the rate 
of consumption will level off or de- 
cline as it has in the past. 

The 2,000,000 acres in 1960 is half 
again as much as was planted last 
year, or a 50% increase. This is 
minimum industry requirements; it 
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wouldn't hurt a bit to fill the pipe- 
lines with a little surplus as protec- 
tion against poor crop conditions next 
year or the year after. These mini- 
mum requirements should keep prices 
attractive not only to you but for 
the processors and handlers along 
the line. We don’t like these extremes 
in production fluctuations any more 
than you do. When there is too much 
the price goes down. When there is 
too little the price goes out of 
sight and substitutes come into play. 
We are convinced that by working 
together and stabilizing production 
to meet industry requirements we 
can progress together in the future. 


Consumption Gains 


Macaroni products are among the 
few cereals that have shown a per- 
capita increase in the last 10 years. 
All things being equal, we can ex- 
pect similar progress in the next 
10 years. With an expanding popu- 
lation, just holding our own, we will 
need more durum each year at a 
rate of 300,000 to 500,000 bu. per 
annum. If we can increase consump- 
tion, our requirements will go up 
accordingly. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Five years of re- 
search and experimentation were cul- 
minated Feb. 10-12 when Minnesota 
International Transportation Corp 
and Interail Holdings displayed the 
“Granu-Flow” bulk rail car at the 
Great Northern Depot here, before 
industrial and traffic officials from 
al! parts of the U.S 

One official of the Minneapolis de- 
velopment group expressed high 
hopes for the “Granu-Flow” car in 
granular materials such as flour, sug- 
ar, starch and chemicals. 

The car is unique in that its entire 
floor is a fluidizing sheet made of an 
especially formulated urethane foam 
The cellular structure of this plastic 
foam, which was under development 
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for two years, is formed so that the 
individual cells act as one-way valves 
which allow air under pressure to pass 
through the ruptured wall and into 
the material to be fluidized. The 
manufacture of the foam is so pre- 
that only 1.25 lb. air pressure 
per square inch is required to fluid- 
ze an entire carload of fine granular 
materials. 
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A feature cf urethane is that when 
air pressure ceases, the cellular walls 
close through its entire thickness, 
thereby preventing any residue of the 
material which rests on its upper 
surface from becoming entrained in 
the foam. Urethane is_ non-toxic, 
cdorless and highly resistant to abra 
s10n. 

Pressure Required 

The air pressure required fer fluid- 
ization is evenly brought to the ure- 
thane foam by a network of corru- 
gated vanes in an underlying sheet 
of acrylo-nitrile plastic. An exten- 
sive testing program developed a 
means of bonding the foam to this 
sheet in a way that withstands many 
times the weight and pressure actu- 
ally put on the fluidizing floor, it is 
claimed. 

Ccurlings for supply'ng the neces- 
sary air pressure through a centrifu- 
gal b'ower are easily accessible on 
the outside of the ‘“Granu-Flow”’ car. 
Positive clean-out of the car is quick- 
ly done by means of a mechanically 
activated residual bar which sweeps 
across the fluidizing floor in a smooth 
and uninterrupted horizontal motion. 

One fortunate peculiarity of fluid- 
ized material, the developers. ex- 
plained, is that only a slight incline 
is needed for complete evacuation. 

From the _ center-bulkhead, the 
floor of the car slopes upward at 6 
to both ends of the car. The “Granu- 
F"or,”’ extending from wall to wall, 
in a flat plane, is installed on this 
sub-floor. A suitable blower at the 
unloading point furnishes low pres- 
sure air to a centrally located air 
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FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 
“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’’ 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—‘“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 
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CAR FLOOR — This cross-section of 
the actual “Granu-Flow” floor shows 
how the urethane foam is bondcd to 
an underlying sheet of acrylo-nitrile 
plastic. Air is evenly distributed to 
the urethane foam through the cor- 
rugated vanes, giving a surface pres- 
sure of 2 25 lb. per square inch. Once 
fluidation is completed and air pres- 
sure is stopped, the individual cells 
in the urethane foam close, thereby 
preventing any granular material 
from becom‘ng entrained in the foam 


inlet pipe, d’stributing the air to the 
“Granu-Flor.”’ Air is introduced int 
the lading over the entire floor area 
of half the car, aerating the fine 
granular material to make it fluid 
in nature and enabl'ng it to flow cut 
the two discharge ports by gravity. 

The slope is give the 
car greater capacity than 
equivalent type carriers. Although 
the exterior dimensions of the 
“Granu-Flow” car are the same as 
the standard bulk rail car, load and 
unload tests show the “Granu-Flcw” 
has a capacity of 3,151 cu. ft. or 400- 
500 cubic feet more than convention- 
al hopper carriers. 


claimed to 
cubic 


S'x hatches with covers to provide 
a tight seal against wind and weath- 
er are provided in the roof. 

For complete final cleanout, the 
residual activators are operated by 
an exterior hand crank through 
sealed bearings. These glide over the 
activated ‘“‘Granu- Flor,” removing 
the last vestiges of material. 


Fully Insulated 

The roof and walls of 
fully insulated against temperature 
change with three inches of fiber- 
glass, thereby controlling condensa- 
tion. The interior walls and ceiling 
are panelled with plywood and then 
completely sealed with Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co.’s Car-Liner. A full 
bulkhead divides the car for split lad- 
ings, allowing the shipper to carry 
two grades of material in one car. 
Permanent ladders are fixed to each 
side of the bulkhead for access to 
the hatches. 

Directly below this center bulkhead 
are two discharge ports with a gate 
in each to allow discharge from 
either side of the car. These dis- 
charge ports are positioned to accept 
existing ‘“‘take-away” equipment. 

The car displayed at the Great 
Northern Depot in Minneapolis was 
built by Great Northern in its St. 
Cloud shops. Preliminary planning on 
the “Granu-Flow” car began five 
years ago in response to the long- 
time problems of transportation and 
allied handling costs rising more rap- 
idly than manufacturing expenses. 

The prototype recently completed 
a successful test series during which 
the “Granu-Flow” car took on a full 
load of flour at the Pillsbury Co. in 
Minneapolis on Jan. 26 and then dis- 
charged its load at the Red Owl Bak- 
ery. in Hopkins, Minn. on Feb. 1. 
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Safeway Net Profit, 
Sales at Record 
Levels in 1959 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
1959 net profit sales 
new highs, the chain 
reported in a preliminary, un- 
audited Earnings appli- 
cable to common stock were $2.80 a 
share, which compares with $2.63 for 
the preceding year. 


Safeway 
and 
food 


Stores’ 
reached 
has 


statement. 


Safeway’s net profit, after pro- 
vision for all income taxes, amounted 
to $35,701,190 for the 53-week fiscal 
year ended Jan. 2, 1960 compared 
with $33,406,485 for the 52 weeks of 
1958, an increase of 6.9%. Provision 
for 1959 income taxes was $40,810,- 
000 compared with $36,468,000 in 
1958. 

After taxes and preferred dividends 
of $1,129,611, Safeway’s earnings ap- 
plicable to common stock amounted 
to $34,571,579—or $2.80 a share, 
based on an average of 12,332,858 
shares outstanding during the year. 
During 1959, Safeway’s dividend rate 
was increased to $1.40 a common 
share, and cash dividends per share 
paid during the year were $1.25 
compared with $1.10 paid during 1958. 

Sales Figures 

The food company’s 1959 sales, on 
a consolidated basis, were $2,383,- 
011,400 for the 53-week fiscal year 
compared with $2,225,352,400 for the 
52 weeks of 1958, an increase of 
7.08%. 

During 1959, Safeway opened 198 
new stores and closed 150 older lo- 
cations. In addition, another 88 stores 
were under construction at year-end 
toward the company’s 1960 program, 
which contemplates opening approxi- 
mately 200 new store facilities. As 
a result of this replacement and ex- 
pansion program, Safeway had 2,164 
stores in operation at the close of 
1959 compared with 2,117 at the end 
of 1958. 
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For the sensitive role that flour must play in building 
the perfect loaf, KELLY’S FAMOUS is specially de- 
signed. You won’t find another flour with better uni- 
formity, tolerance and general all-around good baking 
performance. That’s why it is FAMOUS. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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Convention Calendar” 


February 


Feb. 19-20—District 14, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Denver; 
sec., John Street, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Denver, Colo. 

Feb, 21-283—Ohio Grain-Feed Deal- 
ers Asen., annual conclave; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
George 8S. Greenleaf, Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia; sec., 
J. L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., 5485 Northside Road, Charlotte, 
N.C, 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 22386 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Adolphus Hotel, 


w V3 FM 


Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 18-19—District 12, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 





Flour buyers know... 


the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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March 21—Kansas Bakers Assn., 
annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
8232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo, 

March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

March 3$1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 
April 

April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 2—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 





“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SINCE 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 














LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph Mo. ADams 3-6161 











“ROCK Vv ts 
re *“*BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 
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conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22 —National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers Of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 3rd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting ; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sept. 11-13—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 


Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—American Bakers Assn. 
& Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
bakery equipment exposition; Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
54385 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 
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‘Golden loaf 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 
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St. Louis Flour } 
St. Regis Paper Co. : “ 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. Drunk: 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc Cop: “Why don’t you go in?” 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co. : 


Seed docket Ga Drunk: “I lost my key.” 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd Simonds-shields-Theis Cop: “Then ring the bell.” 


Grain Co. ~ ) © 86E we » i « acm 
Medeon, Otto ; saanden. Makbemess Drunk: ‘T rang it an hour ago. 
——, “Ring it again. 


ns Cop: 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co.. Smith, J. Allen, & Co., . 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd Smith, Sidney, Flour, Drunk: “To heck with them; let 
‘em wait.” 

oe ¢ @ 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc & Grain, Ltd. 
N. V. ''Meelunie,"’ ‘Amsterdam Springfield Milling Corp. 
A South American was describing 
his country to a North American 


Mennel Milling Co. Standard Brands, Inc. 
woman. 


Merck & Co., Inc. . Standard Milling Co. . 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc Stannard, Collins & Co. 
“Bull fighting is our most popular 
sport,” he told her. 


Miller Publishing Co., The Star of oe be ee es 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
» “Isn't it revolting?” 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ... ONT,” 5 emebins “ 
Tennent & Hoyt Co - No,” he smiled, 


A Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
M 
Restene Kien, My Ce. --.. ation Seale, Cs. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., most popular sport.” 
Tidewater Grain Co. P 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, * . * 
Two men were making their first 


Morrison Milling Co Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Morten Milling Co. Superior Separator Co. 

Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 

aie’ eteiee Ge air trip. When the plane landed in 
Norvell, tne. os Hews he: Se bata dain St. Louis to refuel, a little red truck 
Novadel Flour Service Division 1 se Soares, Wi _" rushed out to it. The same thing 

Wallace & Tiernan wae . happened in Cleveland. At Albany, 
Cece over 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders . after witnessing the same thing, one 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. “This plane sure 
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“I live here. 


she asked. 
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Pillman & Phillips 
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Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
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Westcentral Dethaetiive 
Grain Co. 

— [Canada ‘Flour Mills 


wacttie” Star “Mill Co 
West Virginia Pulp & 


makes good time.” 
“Yes,” the other said, “and that 
little red truck isn’t doing so bad 


either.” 
¢*¢ @ 
Conversation in a London pub: 
“How did Bill die?” 
‘’E fell through some scaffolding.” 
“Whatever was ’e doing up there?”’ 
“Being ’anged.” 
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i ’ hy Paper Co. 

King Midas Flour Mills Wichita Flour Mills, 
King Milling Co 2 Williams Bros. Co. 
Kiwi Coders Corp Williams, H. R., Mill : . 

Knappen Milling Co Supply Co. without making poorer those who 
Koerner, John E., & Co Witsenburg, M., 
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Geleatt Br ilnckin lea. .* give. It takes but a moment, but the 

‘ re memory of it sometimes lasts for- 

B S T ever. None of us is so rich or mighty 

—pbu and ell h h M || d that we can get along without it and 

Y roug er Want A s none of us is so poor but that we 
cannot be made rich by it. 
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much. It enriches those who receive 
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Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... 27 
































We have a time-saving service for millers who seek the best 
in hard winter bakery wheats. It is the careful selection and 
careful binning of the cream of milling wheats that move 
through our huge elevator facilities. We have exactly the wheat 


to fit your particular need. Just call Grand 1-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING > 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. « x. c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Insurance Fieldmen 


To Meet Feb. 22-25 


CHICAGO—Fieldmen of insurance 
companies who inspect flour and feed 
mills and grain elevators will join 
with engineers of the Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau at Chicago in 
the 5lst annual meeting of the Field- 
men’s Assn., at Hotel LaSalle, Feb. 
22-25. 


The opening address will be by 
Elmer A. Domke, president, Millers 
National Insurance Co., Chicago Fol- 
lowing will be an address by William 
S. Gray, III, assistant manager, fi- 
nancial and economic research de- 
partment, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

A special feature will be the pre- 
miere showing of the Mill Mutual 
film, “Fire Fighting in Country Ele- 
vators.” 

Discussion and study throughout 
the four days will cover the ways and 
means to prevent fire loss to mills 
and elevators, in line with the pur- 
pose of the organization, ‘“To save the 
grain that feeds the nation.” 

Scheduled discussions include time 
element coverage analysis, arson 
problems, recent court decisions in- 
volving property damage, loss trends, 
financial statements, grain driers, 
fundamental electrical inspections, 
liquid fertilizers, feed supplements, 
physical inspection, casualty insur- 
ance, flat storage and dust explosions. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Atherton Bean Given 


Federal Reserve Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — Atherton Bean, 
president of the International Milling 
Co., has been appointed to a three- 
year term as a class C director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment was made by the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

In addition to being a director of 
International Milling and of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Mr. Bean is 
a former director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. He is 
also a trustee of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., and of Blake 
School, Hopkins, Minn. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 

















Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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William B. Young, 
Grain Firm Head, 


Plans Retirement 


KANSAS CITY—After 47 years of 
service in the grain trade, William 
B. Young, president of Goffe & Cark- 
ener, Inc., will 
participation in 


active 
this 


retire from 
the 
spring, it has been announced. 
Following the announcement of this 
retirement, Goffe & Carkener direc- 
tors elected new officers. Mr. Young 
was named chairman, a post he will 


business 


hold until his full retirement about 
April 1. Richard A. Wood, formerly 
vice president, was named vice chair- 
man of the board. 

The new 
Jackman, 


president is Harry F. 
Jr., who has been secre- 
tary. He is succeeded as secretary by 
Edward Bumgardner of Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Hymie J. Sosland, who has been 
treasurer, was named executive vice 
president. Richard R. Jackman was 
named treasurer. 

To honor Mr. Young for his years 
of service, including 1957 as head of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, the 
Kansas City Grain Club will dedicate 


25 


its dinner meeting of Feb. 18 to him 
The banquet will be held at the Oak- 
wood Country Club, according to A. 
L. Handley, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., 
president of the club. 

Mr. Young started in the grain 
business in 1912 with the Vanderslice- 
Lynds Co. and four years later was 
appointed manager of the company’s 
Omaha office. He returned to Kan- 
sas City in 1920, taking charge of the 
cash grain department. He went with 
Goffe & Carkener in 1928 and was 
elected president in 1950. Some of 
his early recollections are of a flour 
mill operated at Rich Hill, Mo., by 
his father, John Colby Young. 





THIS GOOD LIFE 


means more business for you 


PEOPLE HAVING FUN 


everyday 


adjusted people . 


ideas .. . who want and can buy the better 

things in life. You call them customers. 
Businesspaper advertising plays a vital 

part in making this good life possible. It is a 


vital link in today’s business. Think of the 


well-dressed, well-equipped, well- 


. . people who seek new 


you see them 


many times it has given you new ideas for 
product improvement... for new methods 
and production techniques . . . for broaden- 
ing of markets and product lines. Business- 
paper advertising develops new customers 
for you, helps you increase your profits, 
helps your family enjoy THIS GOOD LIFE 


which makes America great. 


Advertising helps you enjoy the good life 
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Soft Flour Sales 
Best in Months 


There was a good flurry of business 
in soft wheat flours in the Chicago 
area for the first time in close to 
three months. The bookings centered 
largely on cookie, cracker and spe- 
cialty types of flour and a number of 
good-sized individual orders were 
placed for 60 to 90 days ahead. Prac- 
tically all of the 
Feb. 12. 

The renewed interest in soft wheat 
flour buying might be indirectly at- 
tributable to the recent switch in au- 
thorizations, previously allocated to 
the United Arab Republic, to Poland. 
The amount involved is 
million bushels of red winter wheat. 
Although the initial inference would 
be that it made little difference which 
country got it, cancellation of the 
original deal would make it appear 
that much wheat would have been 
“lost” if the second buyer had not 
entered the picture 

The influence on the wheat supply 
picture would probably cause a chain 
reaction, first on cash wheat and thus 
on flour itself. 

Soft winter 


business was done 


close to 3 


business for St. 
area mills was moderate. A small 
amount of replacement type buying 
developed from scattered soft goods 
bakers whose contracts were either 
completed or nearing that point but 
the quantities booked were light. 
Buying ranged from nearby shipment 
up to 60 days ahead. 


Louis 


Although numerous bakers are 
booked right through until the end 
of the crop year, a good part of the 
trade will need replacement shortly. 
It was hoped that the strength shown 
in the wheat futures market on Fri- 
day would encourage more buyers to 
come into the market over the week- 
end. Expectations were that at least 
some of the accounts now on a p.d.s. 
basis would book for 60 days ahead. 

Quotations Feb. 12, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $6, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.85; cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short patent 
$5.75, standard $5.60, clears $5.35; 
spring short patent $6, standard 
$5.90, clears $5.85; Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $5.95@ 
6.05, clears $4.85@5.05: cookie and 
cracker flours $5.35 cottons, $5.15 
papers. 


Little Activity 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour sales were disappointing in 
the Texas and Oklahoma area as no 
business of any consequence was con- 
summated. Mills were re-submitting 
the bids on the United Arab Republic 
order. Day to day sales were about 
10% to 15% of capacity. Running 
time averaged five to six days last 
week but will probably start declin- 
ing somewhat unless more business 
materializes soon. Prices were un- 
changed except clears which were 5¢ 
lower. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Quotations Feb. 12, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100 lb. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5504 
5.60, first clears $4.30@4.40, de- 
livered Texas common points; Okla- 
homa City: Family short patent $7 
@7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 
bakers’ unenriched short patent $5.71 
@5.81; 95% standard patent $5.61@ 
5.71, straight grade $5.54@5.64; truck 
lots higher on all grades. 


Business Slow 
in Buffalo Area 


In the Buffalo area consumers 
again showed little interest in adding 
to their inventories and sales con- 
tinued at a low ebb. There were sev- 
eral 120-day commitments made but 
their aggregate total wasn’t very 
large. There was a modest turnover 
in clears and patent flours and small 
lots of other types of flour for prompt 
shipment. 

Spring wheat flour consumers are 
pretty well covered. This year they 
have made a practice of dipping into 
the market whenever their supplies 
got down to a 30 to 60 day levels. 

Kansas flour consumers are scrap- 
ing the bottom of their inventory 
barrels and the trade expects some 
action soon. However, they are still 
shying away from the market in 
hopes of a price decline. 

Spring wheat flour held unchanged 
during the week. Kansas was up l1¢ 
and all other types of flour were 
steady. 

Export activity was heavy at the 
tail end of the previous week and 
the momentum carried over into the 
early part of last week but activity 
tapered as the week progressed. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
good. He added, in fact, they were 
ahead of last month’s good turnover 
and indications point to the com- 
pany’s best month this season. 

Local bakeries’ sales volume was 
called ‘‘bad,” and many of them are 
beginning to feel the pinch of sagging 
sales. January started out at a good 
clip but since the middle of that 
month sales have slumped. Bakeries 
promoted Valentine Day specials but 
it is too early to tell how their efforts 
fared. 

Flour output here was slightly be- 
low a week ago but above a year 
ago. One mill put in a full 7-day 
week; one worked 6 days; one 5%% 
days; two 5 days, and one mill down 
to 4 days said it took advantage of a 
slack in business to make 
repairs on its mill. 

Two mills cut their running time 
from the preceding week by 1 day; 
one cut its output by % day and the 
other three mills held steady. 


extensive 
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Quotations Feb. 12: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.32@6.52, short 
$6.02@6.22, standard $5 92@6.17, 
straight $6.12, first clear $5.30@5.70: 
hard winter short $5.79@6 20, stand- 
ard $5.64@6.10, first clear $5.34@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $706@G 
7.26, standard $6.10@6.56, straight 
$5.50 @5.49, first clear $4.35@4.89. 


Canadian Trade 
Moderately Good 


A moderately good domestic trade 
was reported throughout Canada with 
the mill run slightly below a full 
five-day week. There was no improve- 
ment in demand for soft wheat flour. 
Prices were firm. 

Quotations Feb. 13, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons $6.15@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5. 90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 
lb. papers $4.80@5; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $6.20@6.30 in 100-lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where 
bakers’ flour $4.95@5 in 100-lb. pa- 
pers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used; bulk 
delivery 12¢ less. 


used; 


Overseas Markets 





Canadian Flour 
Contracts Awarded 


The most interesting developments 
in export flour were registered in 
Canada where contracts were award- 
ed by the government purchasing 
agency covering 9,300 long tons of 
flour under the Colombo Plan, of the 
13,000 tons for which quotations were 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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requested the Miller Feb. 9, 
page 1). Four mills participated in 
the business which will move from 
the West Coast. Quotations have now 
been requested for 3,000 long tons, 
specifications similar to the previous 
lot, for shipment from the East Coast. 
The date of closing is Feb. 16, 1960 

Overseas clearances of Canadian 
flour for the week ended Feb. 11 
rose to 328,300 ewt. from 178,200 cwt. 
the previous week. International 
Wheat Agreement countries took 
only 98,700 ewt. compared to 153,900 
cwt. a week earlier 

The U.S. export flour trade experi- 
enced the smallest week in some 
time, from the standpoint of business 
volume. Aside from a few scattered 
small orders, interest was centered 
on mills again offering flour to the 
United Arab Republic sellers, follow- 
ing rejection by UAR of offers made 
last week. Counter bids by UAR were 
considered too low, and it is doubtful 
that the differences will be resolved 
at this point. 

The Pacific Northwest mills re- 
ported that Saigon has been asking 
for tenders on 8,000 tons flour for 
March-April shipment, but there has 
been no confirmation of sale. Another 
large export relief order is antici- 
pated in the immediate future, it is 
reported. Export business has mills of 
the area on a six to seven-day grind- 
ing schedule. 


(see 


Rye 

Rye flour sales continued small and 
scattered in the national pattern. 
Sales were mostly fill-in bookings 
with no real volume reported in any 
of the country’s markets. Prices 
dropped another_5¢ during the period 
and trade opinion indicates that sales 
will continue slow in a weak market 
situation but should strengthen and 
encourage bookings on a rising trend. 

Quotations Feb. 12, Chicago: White 
patent $4.44@465, medium $4.24@ 
4.45, dark $3.79@3.90; Buffalo: White 
$5.19 @ 5.24, medium $4.99 @ 5.04, 
dark $4.44@4.49; Pittsburgh: White 
$5.09@5.13, medium $4.79@4.93, dark 
$4.34 @ 4.38, rye meal $4.59 @ 4.63; 
Minneapolis: White $4.37@4.47, medi- 
um $4.17@4.27, dark $3.62@3.72. 


Oatmeal 


The oatmeal and rolled oats trade 
is steady throughout Canada, reflect- 
ing seasonal demand. Prices remain 
unchanged, with no buildup of stocks 
reported. 

Quotations Feb. 13, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











R. CC. PRATT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


rORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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most of the five-day period although 
there was a modest pick-up at mid- 
week with some restrictions on run- 
ning time among the mills. This 
tended to reflect in lighter offerings 
and a resultant moderate firming in 
prices, although in the cases of both 
bran and middlings, not enough to 
quite erase all of the early week 
easiness. Red dog was doing a little 
better. 

Quotations Feb. 12: Middlings $36, 
standard bran $35.50, red dog $45. 

St. Louis: Millfeeds were moderate- 
ly weaker during the week but the 
late tone was mostly one of mild 
firmness. Price changes were nar- 
row, sacked bran advanced 25¢, bulk 
bran 50¢, shorts and middlings were 
unchanged. Severe wintry weather 
and heavy snowfall over much of the 
midwest and corn belt states brought 
out improved buying interest, par- 
ticularly for sacked feeds. 

Bulk feed demand showed less im- 
provement and tended to fade out 
easily. Continued slow sale of for- 
mula feeds held down usage, most 
feed manufacturers operating well 
below capacity. Some improvement 
was expected to result from the cold 
and snow but buyers were cautious 
and preferred to limit purchases to a 
replacement basis. Millfeed supplies 
were generous but mills were not 
pressing offerings, hoping for some 
improvement in the price structure. 

Quotations Feb. 12: Sacked bran 
$40.25 @ 40.75, shorts $40@40.50; bulk 
bran $34.50@35, shorts $35@35.50, 
middlings $35@35.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds moved in a nar- 
row range in the local market last 
week as both buyers and sellers ap- 
peared to lack steam in marketing 
interest. Both bran and middlings de- 
clined about 50¢ which effectively 
describes the supply situation. Poul- 
try feed dealers reported that their 
segment of the trade was still on the 
slow side with the outlook pointing 
to substantial flock reductions. 

Quotations Feb. 13: Sacked bran 
$52.50, bulk $47.50; middlings $47.50 
bulk, $52@52.50 sacked. 

Buffalo: Bran and middlings gave 
ground again last week. Mixers busi- 
ness was very quiet and they were 
delaying their shipments. A slight 
curtailment of flour mill running 
time helped to prevent millfeeds from 
slipping lower than they did. Mid- 
West competition was at or below lo- 
cal levels. Bran and middlings are 
even price-wise and the sacked dif- 
ferential held unchanged at $6. Run- 
ning time ranged from 4 to 7 days. 
Bulk and sacked bran and middlings 
ended the week $1 to $1.50 lower. 
The bloom is off bulk red dog and 
prices slumped $5; sacked red dog 
was off $1.50. 

Quotations Feb. 12: 
@38, sacked $43@44.50; bulk mid- 
dlings $37@38, sacked $43@44.50: 
bulk red dog $42@43, sacked $45@ 
47.50. 

Pacific Coast: The Northwest mill- 
feed market was unchanged this past 
week with millrun quoted at $36 ton, 
bulk, at the close. A main feature of 
the market was the resumption of 
sales for export to Japan. There was 
a substantial shipment booked for 
shipment in March and _ additional 
bids are now in the hands of local 
mills. Business has been somewhat 
restricted due to lack of freight 
space. The domestic market is a lit- 
tle slow and confined to 
cars for nearby shipment. 

Quotations Feb. 13: Millrun $36 


Bulk bran $37 


occasional 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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bulk, $39 sacked; standard middlings 
$41 bulk, $44 sacked. 

Canada: 
steady 


Interest in millfeeds is 
throughout with the 
bulk of the outward movement going 
to eastern Canada while British Co- 
lumbia is taking a good share of the 
Alberta production. Supplies are not 
burdensome but prices tend to be 
mildly erratic with a firming tend- 
ency in some localities in Alberta and 
a softening of prices in Manitoba. 
Quotations Feb. 13, Winnipeg: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $37@40 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; shorts $38@43; mid- 
dlings $41@45. All prices cash carlots 
in sacks. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra; Tor- 
onto-Montreal: Bran $48@49, shorts 
$50@51, middlings $54@55, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed 
straight cars. 


Canada 


or 
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CHICAGO 
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the whole idea as completely as 
though Congress failed to make the 
necessary appropriations for initiat- 
ing and eventually completing our 
country’s share of the project. 

Giving cooperation whole-hearted- 
ly to the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
(who had no intention of giving up 
their “dog-in-the-manger” attitude), 
were the eastern rail lines who had 
neither the desire nor the intention 
of relinquishing their long-held sine- 
cure in the highly lucrative long 
hauls of midwestern grain channeled 
into the export trade. 

Insofar as the eastern rail lines 
were concerned, the struggle to re- 
tain that business really got down to 
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brass tacks this past 
added salt rubbed into Chicago's 
wounds earlier this winter when a 
high official of the New York Central 
was widely quoted in the newspapers 
being committed to by-passing 
Chicago completely insofar as_ its 
having an increased part in the move- 
ment of grains into foreign channels 
is concerned. 

Until recently, the Port of New 
Orleans, while worshipping at the 
same altar as the ones along the East 
Coast, had not come quite as far out 
into the open in opposition to Chi- 
cago getting a fair share of the ex- 
port grain trade. However, coincident 
with the late December action of 
two of the larger western rail lines, 
the Chicago North Western and the 
Milwaukee roads, in publishing new 
and lower tariffs that would make it 
possible for those two lines to recoup 
some of the tonnage consistently lost 
year-by-year to truck lines, the Port 
of New Orleans, along with a group 
of southern rail lines, shook its 
shrouds and came alive with a ven- 
geance to prevent the two western 
railroads from putting in effect their 
proposed rate reductions on grain 
funneled through Chicago for export 
via the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The supplemental tariffs in ques- 
tion cover carlots of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, soybeans and sor- 
ghum grains and were issued on De- 
cember 21, 1959, by the Chicago 
North Western and on Dec. 18 and 
28, 1959, by the Milwaukee railroad; 
both scheduled to become effective 
Jan. 25, 1960. The tariffs cover the 
grains mentioned for export origi- 
nating from Sioux City, Iowa; South 
Sioux City, Neb.; Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb.; Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and Kansas City, Mo., consigned to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Manitowoc, 
Green Bay and Superior, Wis., and 
Duluth, Minn. 


summer, with 


as 


New Export Rate 

The new and lower export rate 
calls for 27¢ cwt., a reduction of 544¢ 
ewt. The protest to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking for 
the suspension of the proposed tariffs 
was filed by the South Western Rail- 
roads on Jan. 13, 1960. In a wire to 
the commission, the New Orleans 
Traffic and Transportation Bureau 
made a number of claims to validate 
its protest. Among these were: (1) 
The reductions were not justified by 
any “presently existing circum- 
stances”; (2) the new and _ lower 
rates would create a greater dis- 
parity between those on export grain 
from Kansas City to Chicago on one 
hand compared with Missouri River 
crossings (Kansas City included) to 
Gulf ports (New Orleans included) 
on the other, and (3) other western 
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railroads had declined to duplicate 
the action taken by the North West- 
ern and Milwaukee lines. In addition, 
the petition carried the usual blanket 
charge alleging discrimination and 
unreasonableness “in violation of the 
national transportation policy.” 

As might have been expected un- 
der the circumstances, the Chicago 
Board of Trade took a very militant 
stand in making reply to the protests 
and petitions asking for suspension 
of the proposed tariffs. Taking issue 
with the claim of “injury to the pro- 
testant carriers as the result of the 
new and lower export rates’ called 
for by the Milwaukee and North 
Western tariffs, J. S. Chartrand, 
manager, transportation department, 
Chicago Board of Trade, ridiculed 
that assertion. He showed that in 
1959, total grain unloadings at the 
ports of Mobile, Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans, Port Arthur, Corpus Christi, 
Houston and Galveston amounted to 
168,131 carlots compared with a to- 
tal of only 37,579 carlots for the four 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan 
ports (Chicago, Milwaukee, Green 
Bay and Duluth-Superior) that will 
benefit as the result of action by 
the two western line roads. 

Percentagewise, this meant that 
while 81.7% moved via the Gulf ports, 
only 18.3% went through the Great 
Lake ports under consideration, and 
further that Chicago’s share was an 
infinitesimal 1%. 

“Further,” continued Mr. Char- 
trand in his precise way, “Congress 
has already voiced the necessity for 
a free flow of export commerce via 
as many ports as is possible and has 
broadened Section Three of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to apply with 
equal force to ports and port dis- 
tricts.” 

To sum-up on that score, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Chartrand that the 
House Committee had shown opposi- 
tion to rate adjustments “which tend 
to concentrate the movement of traf- 
fic through either one port or through 
a limited number of ports, thereby 
depriving other ports of an oppor- 
tunity to handle a part of such traf- 
fic.” Unquestionably, his compilation 
revealed a heavy concentration of 
export traffic in 1959 as having been 
lodged in the Gulf ports, and this in 
all probability, carried much weight 
with the commerce commission in 
arriving at its decision not to sus- 
pend. 

Another item strongly stressed in 
the board of trade’s presentation in 
opposition to the petition for suspen- 
sion concerned the inroads which 
truck competition have made on the 
tonnage of both the Milwaukee and 
the North Western rail lines. On 
that score, those who joined in asking 
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ICC to step into the picture made 
an assertion that was so apart from 
the actual facts about the most 
charitable thing to be said of it is, 
“It revealed a lack of diligence in 
conducting the survey.” The peti- 
tioners made the unsupported claim 
that no truck competition existed! 
Airy Dismissal 

To offset this airy dismissal of a 
subject on which there was a wealth 
of concrete evidence to the contrary, 
Mr. Chartrand presented an exhaus- 
tive exhibit that covered counties in 
the states of South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas and Mis- 
souri from which grain was trucked 
to Chicago during 1959. It showed 
that not only were there truck re- 
ceipts at the Chicago terminal origi- 
nating as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains, in addition, there had 
been a new surge of such truck ship- 
ments from territory from which the 
proposed flat rates will apply. 

Prior to 1959 there had been no 
movement of grain by truck from 
Sioux City, Omaha, Council Bluffs 
and Kansas City to Chicago. It is a 
logical assumption that the very sub- 
stantial truck tonnage which made 
its appearance in 1959 was due to the 
new demand that appeared con- 
comitant with formal opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Total bushels of grain received at 
Chicago by truck in 1959 amounted 
to 31,044,000 or approximately 17,500 
carlots. Truck in-movement of corn 
alone into Chicago increased from 
only 9,360,000 bu. in 1958 to 19,203,- 
000 bu. in 1959, a gain of over 100%! 
Is it any wonder that some railroads 
should have become acutely aware of 
what was happening and then pro- 
ceed to take remedial steps? 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note the lessened receipts of corn 
by rail over the two railroads during 
1959 compared with 1958, particularly 
in view of the fact that in 1959, this 
country was marketing a corn crop 
of all-time record size to that time 
(just short of the 4 billion bushel 
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one 


mark and some 
bigger than the 
keted in 1958). 

Here are the corn receipts in bush- 
el comparisons for the two railroads 
at Chicago for the two successive 
years in question: 


million bushels 
that was mar- 


Chicago North 
Western Railroad 
18,443,000 bu 
12,060,000 bu. 


Milwaukee 
Railroad 
15,548,000 bu. 
10,914,000 bu 


Year 
1958 
1959 


Loss in 


tonnage . 6,383,000 bu 4,634,000 bu. 


This shows a net tonnage decrease 
in 1959 of 11,017,000 bu. corn, and 
it’s something over than coincidence 
that, while these two rail lines were 
losing that amount of tonnage on 
corn, truck receipts at Chicago were 
stepped-up almost 10,000,000 bu. 

As cogently stated by Mr. Char- 
trand, “If it is to be permitted to be- 
come a prosperous and thriving port, 
Chicago cannot have rate barriers 
around it, for if the railroads main- 
tain unrealistic rates from the Hin- 
terland, it is fundamental that low- 
cost forms of transportation will bur- 
row under that wall in order to 
reach fresh water.” 

The board also introduced statis- 
tical evidence proving that while 
the truck movement into Chicago 
was increasing by leaps and bounds, 
there was similar data to prove that 
the upbound barge tonnage of grain 
had doubled between 1957 and 1959. 
Intriguing Thought 

Still another most intriguing and 
thought-provoking table was offered 
by the Chicago Board of Trade as 
part and parcel of its evidence in 
support of the action on the part of 
the two western railroads in setting 
up an export rate of 27¢ ewt. instead 
of the 32%¢ cwt. rate from Kansas 
City to Chicago which had been in 
effect. It reveals the fantastically 
longer mileage between three points 
of origin in the territory affected and 
New Orleans on one hand, and be- 
tween the same three points and 
Chicago: 

Kansas 


From City 
miles 


Sioux 
City 


miles 


Omaha 
miles 
Short line miles 

to New Orleans . 869 
Short line miles 

to Chicago 476 498 


1,052 1,146 


New Orleans over 
Chicago .:....+ 432 576 648 


With this wealth of evidence (plus 
much more) in contravention to the 
positions taken by the _ petitioners 
who were trying to defend an in- 
defensible proposal, it occasioned no 
wonder that ICC took no steps to 
prevent the new and lower export 
rates called for by the North West- 
ern and Milwaukee railroads from be- 
coming effective on Jan. 25. 

This story would not be complete 
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without mention that—despite the 
impression created by the petitioners 
that no rail lines than the 
North Western and Milwaukee 
were anticipating similar to 
the latter two roads—it so happens 
two additional important ones, the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and the Chicago 
Great Western, have already pub- 
lished tariffs calling for 27¢ rates on 
export grains consigned to Chicago. 
These are to become effective Feb. 29. 

In view of the brush-off given by 
ICC to the effort to ham-string the 
Milwaukee and North Western reduc- 
tions, it looks like a good guess that 
no similar effort will be made to stop 

or even delay—the effective date 
of the GMO and CGW downward re- 
adjustments. 


other 
the 
action 
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Dr. S. C. Hudson 
Leaves Grain Post 


To Head Up IWC 
OTTAWA 
merly 


De. Ss. C. 
chief of the 
Agriculture Fisheries 


Hudson, 
Grain 


for- 
Division, 
and Branch, 
has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Wheat 
Council, with headquarters in 
don, England. 


International 


Lon- 


Dr. Hudson has been succeeded as 
grain Robert M. 
chief of 
that division. Mr. Esdale joined the 
department in 1946. He attended the 
High School of Commerce, Ottawa, 
and served in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force 1939-46 in Canada, the 
U.K. Europe, retiring with the 
rank of flight lieutenant. 


division chief by 


Esdale, formerly assistant 


from 
and 


LOW WHEAT PRICE 

SPOKANE The Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service reports that 
Washington wheat growers 
an average of $1.74 bu. in January, 
the lowest January price since 1947 
In contrast, the state’s potato grow- 
ers received an average of $2.35 bu 
against $1.35 a year ago. This price 
was the highest for January since 
1953. Western Washington dairy and 
poultry men also found 
their products below 
month 


received 


prices for 


average last 
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lowan Visited by Soviet Premier 
To Be Minneapolis Forum Speaker 


MINNEAPOLIS Roswell Garst, 
the Iowa farmer whom Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev wanted most to see 
next to President Eisenhower when 
he visited the U.S., will speak at the 
1960 Minneapolis Farm Forum at the 
Radisson Hotel on March 1. Allen 
S. King, general chairman of the 
Farm Forum, announced that Mr. 
Garst will speak on “The Agricultur- 
al Prospects Before Us in the '60’s.” 

Maurice H. Stans, director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a native of 
Minnesota, will be the opening day 
luncheon speaker on Feb. 29. He will 
discuss the federal budget and steps 
being taken to halt inflation. 

The two-day Farm Forum, the 14th 
forum sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Area Chamber of Commerce and pro- 
moted by its agriculture committee, 
is expected to draw 1,200 farmers, 
businessmen, and labor leaders from 
the Upper Midwest. The theme of the 
forum is “Building Markets for Ag- 
ricultural Products.” 

Mr. Garst, an 
known Iowa farmer since Premier 
Khrushchev's visit to his farm at 
Coon Rapids last summer, has been 
engaged in the production of hybrid 
seed corn since 1930. 

He was chairman of the Iowa group 
and a member of the national com- 
mittee of the original corn-hog pro- 
gram designed in 1933 when the ori- 
ginal corn loan was made by the 
government. Mr. Garst, who describes 
himself as “one of the rather contro- 
versial figures of American agricul- 
ture,” has never worked for the gov- 
ernment—nor has he been connected 
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with any farm organization in a pro- 
minent way. 

“IT might be described as a man of 
fixed opinions—one of those opinions 
being that synthetic nitrogen can be 
produced much cheaper than nitro- 
gen can be fixed with legumes—that 
rotations are now obsolete and I have 
been saying as much for the last 10 
years,” states Mr. Garst. 

He humorously points out, “It is 
a curious thing Mr. Khrushchev, who 
insists upon conformity in the Soviet 
Union, selected the most nonconform- 
ing farmer in the U.S. when the 
President invited him to come—and 
that he said, ‘I will come—I want to 
see the President—I want to speak 
before the United Nations—and I 
want to see Mr. Garst’.” 

Mr. Stans, who was born in Shak- 
opee, Minn., where he attended high 
school, took office as director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1958. Prior 
to his appointment to this post by 
the President, he had been deputy 
director for six months. 

Before joining the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1957, Mr. Stans had been 
deputy postmaster general for two 
years and took a major part in plan- 
ning and directing the reorganization 
of the postal service and the modern- 
ization of the department’s manage- 
ment structure and operating prac- 
tices. 

Budget Speaker 

Mr. Stans’ first experience in the 
federal government was in 1953, when 
he served on a task force which as- 
sisted the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in reviewing the Federal bud- 
get for the fiscal year 1954. Subse- 
quently, he was engaged for more 
than a year in a special study of 
postal fiscal systems and accounting 
practices for the postmaster general. 

Other speakers for the Forum and 
their topics include: 

Byron Shaw, administrator, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, ‘“Develop- 
ing Markets Through Research”; J. 
Carroll Bottum, Purdue University, 
“Improved Utilization of Our Acres”; 
Charles Green, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
“Increased Markets Resulting from 
the St. Lawrence Seaway”; Clarence 
Palmby, associate director, Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Herrell 
DeGraff, Babcock professor of food 
economics, School of Nutrition, Cor- 
nell University, “Developing Markets 
for Livestock.” 
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Huber Baking Denies 
FTC Allegations 


Of Price Fixing 


WASHINGTON—The Huber Bak- 
ing Co. of Wilmington, Del., has de- 
nied Federal Trade Commission al- 
legations of unlawfully charging com- 
peting customers different prices, 
declaring that its challenged dis- 
counts were a good faith meeting of 
competition. 

Huber admits that it has occasion- 
ally made sales to stores of certain 
grocery chains at 5% less than the 
price charged other customers, “some 
of whom may compete with said 
chain stores.” However, it denies the 
allegation in FTC’s complaint of last 
Oct. 27 that these price differentials 
may result in a substantial lessening 
of competition or tendency toward 
monopoly. 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Feb. Feb. 

5, 12, 

—1959-60— 

High Low 

Allied Mills, - 4h 3'r 
Allis-Chalmers 40 
Am. Cyanamid ° 65/4 
A-D-M eee 
Borden . 44 
Cont. Baking Co. 

Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Crown Zellerbach 

Corp ——— 
Dow Chemical 100% 
Gen. Baking Co. 

, =. Sarre 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 

Pid. 5% 

Merck & Co. 

Monsanto Ch. Co. 

Natl. Biscuit Co. 
Pfd. 

Pfizer, 


1960 1960 
Close Close 
36% 35'/2 
38/4 38'/ 

50% 

35% 

42\/4 
55% 45% 
107'/2 | 
59% 


Procter & Gamble 

Quaker Oats Co. 
Pfd. $6 

St. Regis Paper 

Std. Brands, Inc. 

Sterling Drug 

Sunshine Bisc., 

Un. Bisc. of Am. 

Ward Baking Co. , 

West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. ... 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Bakeries Co. 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., 
Cream of Wheat 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

Pfd. $4.20 .... 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. .. 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd.... 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. . 
West Virgin 

Co., Pfd. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Feb. Feb. 

5, 12, 

—1i959-60— 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. 10% 6% 7% 7% 

Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y. .. 33'/ 

Pfd. $5 ---+ 102% 95 
Wagner Baking Co... 5% 


Stocks not traded: 


38% 332 33% 
96'/2 


3% 3% 


Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


—1959-60— 
High Low 
5.50 3.70 


Canada Bread 
Pfd. B 58 55 


Cons. 
Dover 


Bakeries 
Ind. 


Gen. Bakeries ..... 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pf 


Ogilvie Flour 45% 
Pfd. ; err 

Toronto Elevator cons 

United Grain, or I5'/ 

Weston, G., 3! 
B 31'2 

4'2% 83 

*Less than board lot. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The Andersons 
are constructing a Maumee River 
elevator for loading grain aboard 
ships. When completed, it will extend 
more than 1,000 ft. between the New 
York Central and old Fassett Street 
bridges. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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WANTED — HEAD 
vice president—production 
perience desirable, Kansas 
or equivalent engineering 
ferred. Air technology 
sirable. This is a 


ASSIST 
Cake flour ex- 
state milling 
degree pre- 
experience also de 
challenge to a young, 
experienced, aggressive, alert, technically 
proficient man looking to an interesting 
and rewarding future. The Mennel Milling 
Co., P. O. Box 189, Fostoria, Ohio. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Large grain company has an opening for 
man between the ages of 35-45. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
grain elevator operations. Part time 
travel. College background essential. 
Please furnish complete data—personal 
information, education, experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address ad 
No. 5612, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 











Sturtevant Official 
Will Give Speech 
At AOM Meetings 


FOSTORIA, OHIO Austin T. 
Drake, manager of the Sturtevant 
Mill Co.’s grain processing division, 
will speak on “Flour Refining, Im- 
pact Milling and Air Classifiers’ at a 
meeting of District No. 7, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, at the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas March 4-5. 
He will also give this talk before a 
meeting of District No. 11, AOM, at 
Roanoke, Va., late in February. 

In his speech, Mr. Drake will dis- 
cuss the “advantages to the miller” 
of customer -specification milling, 
which is possible despite mill loca- 
tion. His speech will center about the 
new Sturtevant flour refining system, 
introduced in July, 1959. The 1960 
talks will incorporate advancements 
in the system since his presentations 
before AOM Districts No. 3 and No. 
6 last October. 
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William K. Marrinan Newell Gaasedelen 


New Bulk Handling 
Company Formed 
In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe formation of 
Flo-Tronics, Inc., a new Minneapolis 
corporation which will supply auto- 
mated bulk han- . 
dling systems for 
food, chemical and 
process industries, 
was announced 
by William P. Ed- 
munds, president 
of the new firm. 

In suche sys- 
tems, bulk mate- 
rials like flour, 
grains and chemi- 
cals are transport- 
ed through ducts 
by a moving airstream. Systems pro- 
duced by the new company will be of 
the most advanced types, Mr. Ed- 
munds said. They will incorporate 
electronic controls, in many applica- 
tions capable of providing complete- 
ly automatic operations. 

Officers of the company include 
Mr. Edmunds, William K. Marrinan, 
vice president and operations mana- 
ger and Richard D. Schneider, treas- 
urer. Mr. Edmunds was general man- 
ager of the Fluidizer Division of Su- 
perior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
prior to formation of the new firm. 
Mr. Marrinan was operations mana- 
ger of the Industrial Division of the 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., also of 
Minneapolis, and Mr. Schneider was 
formerly in planning and market re- 
search with the Fluidizer Division. 

Initial capital has been raised for 
the new firm from twelve incorpora- 
tors, all Minneapolis business and 
professional men. In addition to the 
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D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
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GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 








, 

WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 

26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 


Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “‘Famed,’’ London 
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company officers, they are: William 
Peters, Minneapolis engineering ex- 
ecutive; Wesley J. Anderson, Allison- 
Williams Co., investment bankers; 
Drs. Richard W. Giere and Joseph C. 
Giere, Minneapolis physicians; New- 
ell Gaasedelen, securities analyst; 
Francis Gaasedelen, Minneapclis at- 
torney; George H. Halvorson, Min- 
neapolis businessman; Frank A. War- 
ner, Lee Higginson Corp., investment 
banking firm, and E. B. Eliason, Jr., 
general agent, Crown Life Insurance 
Co. 

The board of directors of the new 
company will consist of Mr. Edmunds 
and Mr. Marrinan, together with 
Newell Gaasedelen, who will be 
chairman of the board. Mr. Gaase- 
delen is an investment analyst with 
the Minneapolis Teachers Retirement 
Fund Assn. 

Flo-Tronics’ offices and manufac- 
turing facilities are being established 
at 1420 Zarthan Ave., St. Louis Park, 
Minn., in a leased 6,600 sq. ft. plant. 
Banking connections have been es- 
tablished by the firm with the Mar- 
quette National Bank of Minneapolis 
which will carry the company’s ac- 
count and also act as registrar and 
transfer agent. 

Growth prospects for the automat- 
ed bulk handling equipment industry 
are extremely favorable, Mr. Ed- 
munds said, primarily because of la- 
bor-saving benefits, improved sanita- 
tion and product quality control. Ad- 
ditionally, a very rapid growth is pro- 
jected for the principal customer in- 
dustries for such equipment. 

“The air-conveyor systems business 
is reported to be doubling each year 
and advantages of systems equipped 
with electronic controls such as we 
will produce are just beginning to be 
realized. We expect Flo-Tronics to be 
a major factor in its field within two 
years,” Mr. Edmunds said. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Standard Brands 
Net Income Up 
8% in 1959 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., for 
the year 1959 amcunted to $15,862,- 
100, an increase of 8% over 1958, 
Joel S. Mitchell, president, announced. 
This was equivalent, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $2.30 a 
share on 6,577,394 average outstand- 
ing shares of common stock. Net in- 
come for 1958 was $14,690,214, or 
$2.13 a share on 6,545,103 average 
outstanding shares (adjusted for two- 
for-one stock split in 1959). 

Net sales reached a new high of 
$521,758,239, compared with $519,- 
747,132 in 1958. The percentage in- 
crease in physical volume of products 
sold was substantially greater than 
the increase in dollar sales, the lat- 
ter being restricted by lower selling 
prices in important product lines, 
such as coffee, margarine and frozen 
eggs. 

Capital expenditures totaled $9,695,- 
510 in 1959, about $1,100,000 above 
1958 expenditures. Working capital 
increased by $3,714,863 to $103,823,- 
829. 

Sales of the nonconsolidated for- 
eign subsidiaries, stated in U.S. dol- 
lars, were $27,689,286, and their com- 
bined income from operations was 
$1,706,946. Sales and income for 1958 
were $27,225,015 and $1,021,733, re- 
spectively. Dividends received from 
such subsidiaries amounted to $514,- 
374 during 1959, compared to $510.,- 
141 during 1958. 


Plans Set for Ohio 
Grain, Feed Event 


TOLEDO—tThe 1960 convention of 
the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Inc., will be devoted to fellowship 
and entertainment Feb. 21, grain 
topics Feb. 22 and feed topics Feb. 
23. The convention will be held at 
the Commodore Perry Hotel in To- 
ledo. 

George Moorhead, president, Leip- 
sic, Ohio, said the Feb. 22 morning 
program will highlight talks by Mad- 
ison Clement, president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Waco, 
Texas, and Alvin E. Oliver, vice 
president, GFDNA, Washington, D.C. 

Speakers scheduled in the after- 
noon will include: Dr. Roy M. Kott- 
man, dean, Ohio State University, 
who will discuss, “Our Challenge,” 
and Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, Bradley 
University, who will discuss, “Free 
Enterprise or Disaster.” 

The Feb. 23 program, listed as 
Feed Day, will include the following 
speakers: Fred McLimore, Ralston 
Purina Co., “Fabulous or Chaos,” and 
Dr. Everett M. Rogers, assistant pro- 
fessor in rural sociology, Ohio State 
University, “Farmer-Dealer Com- 
munications.” 

Dr. John W. Sharp, agricultural 
marketing, Ohio State University, 
will moderate a panel discussion with 
the following Ohio elevator managers 
who will discuss ideas and techniques 
that have proven successful for them 
and their farmer customers: Timer 
Fischer, Minster; Wayne Geeting, 
Savona; Reed Rexford, Newark, and 
Fred Duncan, Metamora. 

William T. Diamond, secretary- 
treasurer, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago, will discuss, 
“Your Place in the Agricultural Pat- 
tern,” at the noon luncheon Feb. 23. 

The final portion of the program 
will include a discussion on “The 
Food and Drug Administration and 
Your Feeding Programs,” by repre- 
sentatives from Washington, a drug 
company and AFMA. 





EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: SINFUHR” 

Telex 0463 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 














Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Coerr.: P.O. Box 6 








Handel-en 


N. +, Maatschappy 
\ / “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








1 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen 
Address 


Denmarh 


Cable “OTTOMADSEN” 











sv. ry ‘ a] 

FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 

4 Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Cable Address: ‘DorFEacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F, business much preferred. 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 
Cable Address 


Rotterdam 


Semolina 








47-48 Damrak 


will be 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


HOLLAND 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





| 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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(Continued from page 1) 





red winter wheat of the subclasses 
red winter and western red, and (2) 
mixed wheat containing the classes 
of soft red winter wheat, hard red 
spring or hard red winter. 

Authorization No. 41-32 provides 
for the purchase of $6,122,000 worth 
of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or bet- 
ter, in bulk or about 100,000 metric 
tons. Only the following wheat will 
be eligible for financing: (1) Hard 
red spring; (2) hard red winter of 
the subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter, and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the 
classes specified in (1) and (2). 

Purchases under the authorizations 
will be made by “Rolimpex,” Mr. W. 
Piatowski, 111 Broadway, Room 316, 
New York, N.Y. 

Sales contracts made between Feb. 
18 and April 30, 1960, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to 
importers f.o.b. vessel ports of ex- 
portation. Shipments may be made 
between Feb. 18 and May 31, 1960. 

UAR Purchase 

USDA's purchase authorization to 
the UAR provides for $4.288 228 
worth of wheat to be bought from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of PL 
480. 

The authorization reprograms 
funds transferred from purchase au- 
thorization No. 46-14 previously is- 
sued for soft red winter wheat, in 
accord with the UAR request. 

Authorization No. 46-18 provides 
for purchase of about 75,000 metric 
tons of white wheat of the subclasses 
hard white, soft white, white club 
and western white grade, Grade U.S. 
No. 2 or better, in bulk. 

Information regarding purchases 
may be obtained from Hassan El 
Abd, Commercial Counselor, Embassy 
of the United Arab Republic, 2215 
Wyoming Ave., N.W., Washington 8, 
D.C. 

Sales contracts made between Feb. 
18 and April 30 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel. Shipments may 
be made between Feb. 18 and May 
31, 1960. 

The agreement 
China (Taiwan) 


with Nationalist 
provides for the 
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financing of $6 million worth (in- 
cluding certain ocean transportation 
costs) of wheat or flour (about 2.9 
million bushels) under Title I of PL 
480. 

The wheat or flour will be paid 
for with Taiwan dollars. Sales will 
be made by U.S. private traders. Pur- 
chase authorizations will be an- 
nounced later. 


Wheat for Peru 

The approval of procurement fi- 
nancing for Peru, with authorizations 
to be announced, concerns $7.5 mil- 
lion or in terms of USDA measure- 
ment about 4.4 million bushels. At 
the same time, USDA approved 440,- 
000 ewt. of rice which will move in 
this rice crop year, or sooner. 


Report on PL 480 
Program Clarified 
For Soft Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

USDA announcement 
the conclusion of an 
tween the U.S 


last week of 
agreement be- 
and Poland for addi- 
tional wheat supplies to the latter 
country under provisions of Public 
Law 480 disclosed an error of report- 
ing in The Northwestern Miller of 
Feb. 9 which indicaied there would 
be no provision for any export au- 
thorizations of soft red wheat in the 
magnitude of 100,000 tons. 

To the contrary, when the Polish 
procurement authorizations appeared, 
it was known that USDA had made 
available to that nation 75,000 metric 
tons of soft red wheat—which, of 
course—is not the rumored 100,000 
tons, but substantial enough to justi- 
fy a call about the error to this 
reporter. 

Sources which made available The 
Miller report were somewhat aston- 
ished by the procurement authoriza- 
tion announcement of last week, but 
pointed out that, as they made this 
authorization to Poland, they with- 
drew a similar soft red wheat au- 
thorization to the United Arab Re- 
public, thereby keeping the PL 480 
demand for soft red wheat for this 
crop year in balance. 

The market effect of the transfer 


of the soft red wheat authorization 
to Poland from Egypt washes out, 
but trade sources remark that nei- 
ther is of major importance in the 
big Chicago market, since there are 
substantial quantities of soft red 
wheat resting in export position east 
of Chicago and at the Gulf, which will 
nullify any calls on Chicago for move- 
ment of its stocks of soft red wheat 
to meet the Polish call which must 
be purchased not later than April 30 
for export not later than the end 
of May. 





Christian L. Martin, Jr. 


GENERAL MANAGER—Christian L. 
Martin, Jr. was appointed general 
manager of the Fluidizer Co., a divi- 
sion of Superior Separator Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn., announced C. F. Pierson, 
president. The Fluidizer Company de- 
signs and manufactures air convey- 
ing system equipment for the bakery, 
food processing and chemical indus- 
tries. Mr. Martin, who succeeds W. P. 
Edmunds, has been with Superior 
Separator Co. since 1957 and was di- 
rector of engineering 
development. 
food 


research and 
Previously he was in 
processing development with 
Green Giant Co. A native of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Martin graduated from 
Penn State College and also served 
on the engineering faculty there. 


February 16, 1960 


Fluidizer Announces 
Appointment of Two 


Regional Managers 
HOPKINS, MINN. — The appoint- 
ment of two regional managers, Jo- 
seph A. Babeor, eastern region, and 
Jerry D. Norquist, northern region, 
was announced by C. L. Martin, gen- 
eral manager of the Fluidizer Co., a 
division of Superior Separator Co., 
Inc., They will supervise 
distribution and engineering services 
of Fluidizer air 


Hopkins. 


conveying systems 
for food, chemicals and other prod- 
ucts. Mr. Norquist 
eastern regional 


was’ formerly 
manager of Fluid- 
izer and prior to that was emplcyed 
by Automatic Products Co. He 
manage Central 


will 
Canada and the 
Great Plains region. 

Mr. Babeor, formerly sales repre- 
sentative in New York, will head- 
quarter in Clifton, N.J. Before join- 


< << 





ing the Fluidizer Co., he was in the 
bakery management field for 13 
years, including two years as consult- 
ant to the National Biscuit Co. 
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Maple Leaf Names 
W. J. Smallacombe 


Company Secretary 


TORONTO The board of direc- 
tors of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
has announced the appointment of 
William J. Smallacombe as secretary 
of the company, succeeding G,. Har- 
vey Hand, who has retired after 30 
years’ service. 

Mr. Smallacombe has a long back- 
ground of experience with the com- 
pany in senior positions, latterly as 
director of traffic. 

Maple Leaf also announced the ap- 
pointment of John W. Cargill as gen- 
eral traffic manager. Mr. Cargill has 
served in the operating and traffic 
departments of the company for 14 
years. 

He will be responsible for all traf- 
fic activities of the company. 





Frank A, Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. STRATTON, 


W. C. Tres, Secretary 
F. L. 








Vice Pres. 
Joun F. Srratrron, Vice Pres. 


Francis J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pres. 


Rosensury, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 
W & § Flour Treatment 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
from mill to mill. 


ro W&T Heavy Duty Feeders for the 


accurate application of Novadelox 
and “N-RICHMENT-A.” 


No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan 
process to protect uniformity. 
@ The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp 


Dyox generating units. Chlorine di- 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 
. ‘ . , - as needed—without waste. 
@ Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the 
same pH, time after time. ] 


® Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 


International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
N-113.64 








“I did it myself!’’ 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 





General 


Mills 








